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Vear, 83; in advance, $3.50. 
Price, | Single Copies, tO ct.” } 


kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


0. DITSON & CO. are Sole Agents for the United 
States for the extensive catalogue of 


Novello’s Musical Publications, 


Among them are more than a thousand Anthems and 
Choruses, Part-song and Glee-books, Cantatas, Orato- 
rios, Operas, etc., etc. Send for catalogue. 


We call special attention to the valuable series of 
Primers or Instruction-books, of which very . - 
ular ones are, THE BUDIMENTS OF 10 
(#0 cts.), by COMMINGS; THE ART OF PIANO- 
FORTE PLAWING ($1.00), by Paver; THE 
ORGAN ($1.00), by Dr. STAINER; SINGING 
NDEGGER; MUSICAL FORMS 
($1.00), by PAUER; HARMONY ($1.00), by Dr. 
STAINER; ANS'TRUMENTATION ($1.00), by 
Prout; and THE VEOLIEIN ($1.00), by Touns. 


Send for Gen. Garfield’s Grand March (40 cts.), and 
Hancock's Cam March (40 cts.) Fine music and 
elegant portraits of the presidential candidates. 


TEACHERS WILL NOT FAIL to examine, during the 
summer, the books needed for their winter’s work, 
We mention THE TEMPLE ($1), and THE VOICE OF 
WORSHIP ($1), for Singin -schools and Choirs; and for 
the latter, THE AMERIOAN ANTHEM BOOK ($1.25), 
and EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK ($1.25); for Hig 
Schools, THE WELOOME OHORUS ($1.00); for Common 
Schools, SONG BELLS (50 cts.), nearly Lewy © for Sun- 
day Schools, WHITE ROBES } ets.); and for Temper- 
ance work, TEMPERANOE JEWELS (35 cts.) and TEM- 
PERANCE LIGHT (12 cts.) All are FIRST-CLASS books, 
Don't fail to examine, 


Any book sent, free, for the retail price. 
LIVER DITSON & C@O., 
177 451 Washington Street, Bosron. 


FAMILY SCHOOL FOR SALE. 
One of the best paying Family Schools in New = 
land. $5000; one-half down, balance on time to suit 
the buyer. Address F. 8., at this Office. 279d 


WANTED. 

A Teacher of modern methods, successful experience, 
and good references, wants a first-class position to 
teach the Sciences. Address L. B. PALMER, 8. B., 
North Bridgewater, N. Y. 278 b 


WANTED. 
An American graduate (two years in Germany) de- 
sires a position as Teacher, Classics preferred. Speaks 
German and French. C.C.D., Peabody, Mass., Box 124. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent 
instructors. Full course two years (three hours daily, 
tive days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
those who are limited as to time. For circulars apply to 
R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 
257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Ill.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 az 


| 
When ordering Books, or Goods of any 


New Books 


AND 


. New Editions. 


Wells’s Natural Philosophy. 


New Edition. With many new Engravings, care- 
fully revised and re-edited if accordance with the 
latest results of Scientific Discovery and Research. 
By WORTHINGTON C, Forp. 


By mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
Part I., 45 ets.; Part II., 55 cts.; Complete, $1.00. 

This work enjoyed, for many years, a national repu- 
tation for its general excellence as a text-book, and the 
publishers hope that in its new and correct form it may 
iis former popularity. 

n order to meet the wishes of some teachers, the 
book has been issued, also, in two parts, each eo 
in itself and treating of its special subjects. Thus, 
Part First includes the discussion of Matter and its 
general properties, the attraction of Gravitation, and 
the elemen of Pneumatics, 
and Hydrostatics; while Part Twocomprises the theory 
of forces known as Heat, Light, Electricity, and Mag- 
netism, together with the principles of Acoustics. 


Swinton’s New Word Analysis. 


The present book is not so much a revision as a com- 
lete new modeling of the Word Analysis, care being 
en to preserve the approved methods of study of the 
older work: but with this nine-tenths of the matter is 
new. As examples of the fresh material, it may be 
stated that the two score Latin roots in the original 
work have been raised to 300, and new sections in 
Greek and Anglo-Saxon derivatives have been added. 
Price, for introduction and examination, 29c¢, a copy. 


Gray’s Structural Botany ; 


Or, ORGANOGRAPHY ON THE BASIS OF 
MORPHOLOGY. To which is added the principles 
of Taxonomy and Phy hy, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. 1 vol. Profusely illustrated. 
442 pages. Cloth. 
Single copies sent to teachers, if desired for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.25. 
The present edition is not simply a reissue, but has 
been entirely rewritten, and the compass of the work 
tly extended, so much so as to uire its division 
nto several volumes, each a distinct tise in itself. 
The volume now publisbed is, therefore, marked Part 
I., and its descriptive title is given above. All that is 
necessary to guide the student to a knowledge of the 
structure of pheno ous plants, and thus to prepare 
him for the scientific study of systematic botany, is here 
resented with the utmost clearness ahd precision, the 
being profusely illustrated with well - executed 
wood-cuts, 


GEORGE B. DAMON, Gen’! Agt., 14 Milk St., Boston. 


Dana’s Manual of Geology. 
A THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


In this edition the section on kinds of rocks has been 
changed throughout; the dynamical part has been 
mostly rewritten, and has become oye one-half, 
besides receiving brief bibliographic lists illustrating its 
more important doctrines, and many additions to its 
figures; and the historical geology, while only partially 
revised, has been greatly moditied with reference to 
Green Mountain Geology, American Fossil Vertebrates, 
and the Glacial and Champlain periods of the Quater- 
nary. In addition, the work is now supplemented 
through the gift of Prof. Marsh, by twelve plates of 
figures illustrating of reptiles, birds, manuals, 
from the Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary formations 
west of the Mississippi. . 

The general plan of the work remains unchanged, 


The Progressive Glee and Chorus 
BOOK; consisting chiefly of Music selected from 
the best German, English, and Italian Authors, 
adapted for use in high Schools, advanced Singing 
Classes, and Musical Societies. Arranged and com- 
posed by GEORGE B. Loomis. Designed to follow 
Loomis’s Progressive Music Lesson Series. Boards, 
leather back. 256 pages. 


Liberal terms will be made for introductory supplies 
into schools, and — copies will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cts., if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. 

The educational character of this book is apparent in 
glancing over the elementary department, where several 
new features not heretofore presented are embraced. 
Among these may be mentioned the names and com- 
gees of different kinds of voices and instruments, claasi- 

Cation of collections of voices, musical instruments, 
iljustrations of many of the instruments named, num- 
ber and kind of instruments used in orchestras and 
bands of various sizes, brief descriptions of the differ- 


ent kinds of musical compositions, sacred and secular- r 


These are followed by a short chapter on Harmony, 

treating on the use of the chords most wh pe 4 em 
foyed in music. A few brief biographical sketches of 
he most noted composers, followed y+ number of sol- 

foggios and oratorio solos, complete this department. 

e Song Department consists of three or four part 
music, secular and sacred, selected, composed and ar- 
ranged from the compositions of a great number of the 
most famous composers, German, Italian, and English, 
The music is varied and fresh in character. 


a*» Descriptive Circulars, with terms for introduction, 
will be forwarded on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 & 140 Grand Street, wen York, 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible 8 h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. ALONZO BUTTER- 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, 260 zz (1) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public a ers, and the 
neral student of higher English. Fall Term opens 

tober 4th, 70-page Catalogue on application. 


182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


Late “ Boston University School of Oratory”’ Methods. 


Pupils received for special courses during the Sam- 
mer. A special opportunity for Teachers. For further 


particulars address 
ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 


275 tf (1) 7A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


ELOCUTION. 
mon 

Testimon from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy r, and 

Faculty of School of Oratory 186 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
best and cheapest method for 


they provide the 
mens mailed for 


keeping accounts with pupils. 8 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 

P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Kast 14th Bt., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


240 zz (1) Unfon Square, Neo 
Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, 


240 az (1) 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers o 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 


red. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Is endorsed by leading educators,and ENJOYS A LIB- 
ERAL PATRONAGE FROM SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
Well-qualified Teachers desiring positions 
should send stamp for APPLICATION-FORM. 
UNSURPASSED FACILITIES FOR OBTAINING 
INFORMATION OF VACANCIES, 


Make early icaton. 

L. B. LANDIS, 
€31 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Penn. 


Do You Lose Pencils 


or from ets? Our new patent 
Pen and Pencil Pocket makes loss next to impossible. 
Sold on trial. By mail 20 to 40 cents. Circularsfree. 


READERS & WHITERS ECONOMY Co, 


27 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Bond St., N. Y.; 
69 Siate St., Chicago. 


Heness-Sauveur 


INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
254 A. TORLLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


269 tf eow 


Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Grand Medal for Progress, 


Vienna, 1873. Centennial Award, 1876. 


The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


American Graphite 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 
Similar grade to the European stamp of 


VVS8— Very, very soft . . . (BBB) 
— Very soft. ... . (BB) 
S—Soft. .... . . (Band Nol) 
medium. . . . (H Band No. 2) 
M B— Medium black . . . (F) draughtsmen, and e 
etiam (H ond No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work. 
umhard ... (H 
‘“— Hard . . . (HH Hand No. 4) TESTIMONIALS. 


H . 
hard . 
very hard . 


(H HHHHA HA) 
X@™ These pencils are superior to any made in Europe, 


adapted to clear, s' 
D. HU 


ed. The hard grades are perfect for architects, | obediently, R. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE. CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Pencils. 


neers, and the softer and medium 


« Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well 
, and delicate work.’”’ Truly yours, 

INGTON, Prest. Nat. A: 
“ Dear Sir:—I find your Dixon American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 
= leads are much finer, smoother, and more perfectly | smooth, free from tand altogether excellent for my work.” Yours 


emy of Design, N. Y. 


, Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 


AM. BANK Nore Co., Art Depart., N. Y., July 5, 1876. 
“ From a careful trial now of several 
they far exceed any I haveever used.” Very res fully you 


months, I am perfectly satisfied 


yours, 
ILLIAM MAIN SMILIE. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 

“ Myself and sister, in teaching our drawing-c 
Pencils, and we prefer them to ow, yy 

VIRGINIA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 

“Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam Dixon’s American 

Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines of Barrowdale in Cum- 

berland Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the be-t [ 

ever had in my hand.” 


Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 


» use your Dixon 


Yours truly, 
CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 
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R.& J. BECK, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 244 pages /ree. 


= for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


Badges and Medals. 
W. A. HAYWARD, 
202 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturer of 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLUB, PRIZE, AnD SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ee Illustrated Catalogue of Special Designs sent 
free upon request. 276 tf 
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Full Catalogue of 156 pages | ¢ 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE 

Climax Blackboard Erasers. 
Dustless, 

Durable. 


This new device for blackboard rubbers meets a want 
long felt in the school room. It has given the highest 
satisfaction in every test, and has received from promi- 
nent educators most emphatic testi 8 of superi- 


nate the following brief but pointed commenda- 
Ons: 


From Hon. J. H. FRENCH, ex-Secretary of State 
Roard of Education, Vermont.—“* The BEST THING I 
have ever seen in that line.”’ 

From PrRor, W. B. PATERSON, President of Lincoln 
University, Marion, Alabama.—I am highly pleased 
with your Erasers.” 

From Hon. RoBert M. LusueEr, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Education, New Orleans, La.—“ I have 
tested your Climax, and deem it excellent.” 

From Pror. A. N. RauB, Principal State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa.—* We consider the Rubbers 
the BEST we have EVER USED.” 

From the Jate F. A. ALLEN, State Normal School, 
Mansfield, Pa.—“ We have carefully and faithfully 
tested the Erasers made by you, and consider them the 
BEST we have seen. We have now in use ten dozen; 
80, you see, we prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


Sample postpaid for 15 centa, 


V. G. CURTIS, Manyfacturer, 
278 CORRY, PENNA. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS arp CHAIRS, 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp CHAIRS, 
100 DOUBLE DESKS arp SETTEES, 

75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, 3%, ft. long, 
Will be sold for less than such Furniture can be made, 
at present cost of labor and iron. 

J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in School Goods, 

268 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED for the 2 
A lican Manual: Historical 
sumentary, Biographical, Statistical, Financial, and 
Political. Siz bovks in one. Edited by Rev. E. O. 
Haven, LL.D. A book worth having. Inclading a 
life of Gen. Garfield, with a sketch of Gen. Arthur. 
By Rev. G. Draper, D.D., of New York. Over 500 
pa ; 60 illustrations. In authorship, authenticity, 
style, and terms to agents, we have no competitor. 
279d KE. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED for the Following Books: 


WESTERN WILDS, 


An authentic Narrative embracing seven years’ travel 
and adventure in the Far West. 127 illustrations. The 
fastest selling bookever published. A $5 Book for $3. 


CROSS 4» CTROWN, 


The most attractive book ever offered agents, Illust’d 
on steel. For illustrated circular and terms address 
JONES BROS. & CO., Philadelphia or Cincinnati. 


Lady 
School ‘Teachers 
anted, 


To act as Agents for our new books, Address for 
particulars 


4 HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


266 tf 


AGENTS WANTED For THE 


NVISIBLE EMPIRE 


The fastest-selling work issued for over a quarter of a 
century, embracing Part I.,anew Illustrated and 
Enlarged edition of the famous 
ne 
A FOooL’s ERRAND, tic Fools; 
and Part II., a compend of a ‘acts on which 
the tale is based. Takes on sight. Every copy sold 
sells others. 4,500 of the plain edition sold by one man. 
A lucrative business for any one, For terms address 
Forps, Howarp & HuLBert, 27 Park Pl., New York. 


Wanted, Teachers, — 
TO CANVASS. 


G#™ Good Commissions for any and all. Now is 
the best time to canvass. 
Address NFW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 zz 


16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical,'and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. “Tier sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, Clean, White 
economical. Send for sample. 
DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS’ 
DUSTLESS ERASERS ; samples of 


both by mail for 15 cents. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., School Furnishers, 142 and 
144 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 24 


X, 
cILAGE,&c. 
Known. 


TAKE SOLID COMFORT 


BY USING OUR NEW PATENT 


READERS’ COT CHAIR, 


Never equaled for piazza, lawn, mountain, beach, or 
steamer. eighs less than many overcoats ; as strong 
as a heavy all wood chair; can’t get out of order; 
packs to thickness of a board ; is upright, easy, or re- 
cling chair, cot, or stretcher as wanted ; adjustable in 
5 seconds to vag of the five positions ; gives the comforts 
of a $20 chair for $2.00. Call or send for full cirenlars. 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO, 
27 Franklin Boston; 4 Bond St., N. ¥. 
State Bt. Chicago.” 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


HALL& BENJAMIN 


191 Greenwich Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Ss. RITCH 


150 Tremont 


IE & SONS, 


Boston, 


St., 


DIPLOMAS. 


FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND SCHOOLS. | 
Elegant and Appropriate Designs. | 
New and Beautiful Reward Cards, for Day and 
Sunday Schools. | 
Samples and prices furnished on application to 
J. BUF FORD'S SONS, Man’/’g Pubs., 
275tf 141 Franklin St., Boston, & 39 Ann St., N.Y. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with ~~ 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO. 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 


Camden, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


uN Sp 
6 
New York. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
And SKITEES 
KINDERGARTEN 
TABLES & © 
INK-WELLS, &c., 
At Very Low 6 
} Send for illustrated cir- 
— cular and price list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


< 


WATERS’ PIANOS amp ORGANS || 


BEST Tone, we, ORG ANSI 
and DURABILITY UNSURPASSED, Wale | 
RANTED SIX YEARS. New PIANOS, Stool, 
and Cover, 16010 8400. New ORG ANS, with | 
Stool, $45, $50, $60, $75, 882, #90, 8100, 
Upward. Send for ILLUSTRATED CATA« 
LOGUE. AGENTS WANTED. SECOND HAND 
Instruments at BARGAINS; Monthly Instal= 
ments received. HORACK WATERS & CO., 


826 Broadway, New-York. P.O. Box 3,530, 


- 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 44 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


LLOTT'S 
PENS. 


an" 


The Quarterly Elocutionist, 


Address ANNA 


ALL-DIEHL, 35 Unien Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


YEAR 
post-paid, 30 cts. 
The only Publication of the kind. 


Vol. XII.—No., 4. 
$20 COMFORT FOR $2. 


. Our Readers’ Cot Chair, just out, combines, as never 
vefore, comfort, safety, strength, compactness, and 
an jury to sitters. t, easy, or recl 
chair, cot, or stretcher in 00 to 3.00. aang 
READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY Co. 
27 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Bond 8t., N. Y.; 
69 Siate St.,hicago. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 


. | Wercester's New Primary 
OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 


The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 


Written, Elementary, -Book. 
and Primary. Ete., Ete., Ete. 
School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“*Triumph” & “‘Triamph Study’ 
SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
300 illustrations. 25 


over 


The Only Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on A 


Liver, The Bowels and The Kidn 


This combined action gives it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 


Why” Are We Sick 


mors are therefore Sorced into the 
hat should be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


frightened over diso 
endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 


SUCCESS AT LAST. 
The A. T. Cross Stylografic 


Is THE 


BEST FOUNTAIN PEN 


EVER MADE. 

A pencil that writes ink, never needs sharpening, and 
never wears out. Sold on trial. Satisfaction, or 
money refunded, Beware imitations not stamped A. T. 
Cross. 30,000 sold last year. Rapid) lacing 
pen, holder, and inkstand. Proof in full circulars 
with highest testimonials from missionaries and other 
users in all climates. Send for illustrated of 
this pen, and 200 other labor-saving devices for ’ 
study, and library. 

BEADERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO. 


27 St. Boston; 4 Bond At., N. ¥.; 
$9 fitate Bt., Uhicago. 


82 
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New-England School Furnishing (Co. 
“ 31 Pranklin 8t., Boston. 
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THE OLD MILL. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Here from the brow of the hill I look, 
Through a lattice of boughs and leaves, 
On the old gray mill with its gambre! roof, 
And the moss on its rotting eaves. 
I hear the clatter that jars its walls, 
And the rushing water’s sound, 
And I see the black floats rise and fall 
As the wheel goes slowly round. 


I rode there often when I was young, 
With my grist on the horse before, 

And I talked with Nelly, the miller’s girl, 
As I waited my turn at the door. 

And while she tossed her ringlets brown, 
And flirted and chatted so free, 

The wheel might stop, or the wheel might go, 
It was all the same to me. 


’Tis twenty years since I last stood 
On the spot where I stand to-day, 
And Nelly is wed, and the miller is dead, 
And the mill and I are gray, 
But both, till we all into ruin and wreck, 
To our fortune of toil are bound, 
And the man goes and the stream flows, 
And the wheel moves slowly round. 
—Harpers’ Magazine. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Hours or Stupy.— In the grammar grades we 
should not have scholars study more than one and one- 
half hours out of school in the highest grade, and one 
hour in the other two, and parents should see to it that 
they dono more. Rome was not built in a day, and we 
cannot expect, if we use any sense, to cram all there is, 
or any great part of even the three R’s, which is laid 
down in the majority of the grammar-school courses of 
study, in the time allotted. It is “slow homicide” for 
any teacher to undertake it, either by work at recess; 
after school, or over-study at home. Why try to make 
a traveling cyclopedia out of a child, by violating every 
principle of the laws of mental and physical progress ? 
It is time for many teachers to halt, think, face about, 
and begin to apply some of the laws of hygiene they are 


. supposed to have learned. Do this, and with others 


you are one of the benefactors of mankind; neglect it, 
and you are an injury; and the wages, to you paid, is 
that you may make invalids, rather than strong men 
and women fitted for life’s work. It is too often the 
case that the child who enters school with a bright eye, 
ruddy cheek, and buoyant step, leaves it with a luster- 
less eye, a wan and sunken cheek, and tired step. This 
never should be the case.— W. H. Scott, Omaha. 


is a class of teachers 
so devoid of originality or inventive genius that how- 
ever much they might be trained they would go out 
mere imitators, doing and saying what they had seen 
and heard, in a very mechanical way. The teacher who 
cannot from his own resources make plans and methods 
will never be successful. But the “born ” teacher,—in 
whom we most emphatically believe, — would profit 
doubly from the training-school. He is all alive to 


hints and suggestions, which find lodgment with him 
for future development. He gets at the principles of 
education, which are the soul of methods. It isno mere 
surface-work with him. Soul moves his work.— The 
Normal Teacher, Danville, Ind. 


Tue Berrer Spettine.—The new fashion in spell- 
ing seems at first glance like a cruel slaughter of shade- 
trees and pet birds and the family dog; but if one will 
look at the matter calmly he will see that it is really no 
destruction at all, but is indeed an improvement of the 
old house, a trimming of the hedge, a mending of the 
old fences, a making of a turnpike where there has been 
too long a muddy road, and the hanging of a neat gate 


where our fathers were wont to let down heavy bars. 
We ought to make a distinction between mere feelings 
and reasonable feelings ; for if we have permitted our- 
selves to become so attached to an old wooden plow that 
we would not exchange it for the best steel one, we are 
not creatures of deep feelings, but rather of deep baby- 
hood and stupidity. The human race that will, from 
deliberate choice, spell the word program, programme, 
and tisic, phthisic ; and which, when its folly is pointed 
out, will proceed to affirm that it prefers the longest way 
of spelling a word, should be compelled to go back to 
canal-boats and pack-horses, and to dipped candles and 
to sermons two hours long. Progress is a universal 
movement of all things. If our fathers had a poor plow 
and a poor wagon and a poor reaping-tool, so they had a 
poor way of spelling a sound, and must necessarily have 
written as they acted and thought in other particulars. 
They had poor paper, poor light, poor pens, poor ink, 
and a poor spell.— Prof. David Swing, Chicago. 
or The public 
continues to demand practical work in colleges, and the 
colleges continue to answer with new departments. 
Columbia College is to open a school of political philos- 
ophy. It is, we understand, to be of a more practical 
character than are the chairs of the same topics in other 
colleges. This raises a question whether John Kelley 
and General Arthur ought not to become professors. 
Practical politics have been very thorough in this city 
for some time, and the gentlemen named could teach 


the college boys valuable political lessons not laid down 
im any existing text-book. It is quite likely, too, that 
the science of political counting atter election may re- 
quire close study under able professors. But we can- 
not venture to nominate for this subject.— Zhe Meth- 
odist (New York). 


THe Mission OF THE PusLic Scaoor.—The per- 
petuity of this great nation depends upon the intelli- 
gence of the people; and, consequently, its future hope 
lies in the proper educational training of its youth. 
Our common-school system is the great bulwark of our 
liberties, and our future advancement will be ina direct 
ratio with the progress made in learning, in the arts 
and sciences. Ignorance is the certain mother of crime, 
and its concomitant results. This fact is demonstrated 
in all history. Daily proofs are now furnished of the 
correctness of this theory. This must be removed by 
educating the masses up to a higher moral standard. 
The work of our institutions of learning is happily not 
confined to mere textual instruction. The day was 


when the routine work was confined to abstract rules 
and mystified problems vaguely put. These were to be 
memorized, and that being done, the principal work was 
accomplished. The progressive demands of the times 
have happily outgrown this system, and to-day we have 
all that experience, culture, and thorough preparation 
can supply.—American Republican, West Chester, Pa. 


Wurrrinc at THE Hurn.—We believe in corporal 
punishment, judiciously,— very jjudiciously,— adminis- 
tered by the proper authority, but there has been so 
much abuse of the privilege that we have advocated its 
entire abolition. Just now we have excellent argu- 
ments in our favor. It doesn’t come from fiery Chicago, 
hot St. Louis, or Chinese-hating San Francisco, but 
stout, solemn, orthodox Boston. The official report of 
the superintendent, Dr. Eliot, says that the differant 
school reports ring with blows, single teachers laying 
on hundreds in the course of amonth. Some compel 
delicate girls to stand up as a punishment, until they 
fall in a swoon. Others cuff and shake the scholars, 


rending their garments by the violence. Dr. Eliot as- 


serts that complaints made to the supervisors and board 
are of no use, and intimates that he is powerless to cor- 
rect the evil. Is all of this a comment on the “rod ju- 
diciously used,” concerning which we heard at the last 


meeting of the American Institute of Instruction ? This 
is an atrocious evil, and whether in Boston or Botany 
Bay, should be stopped by the strong arm of the law. 
If we find such a state of affairs in this center of Amer- 
ican civilization, what may we expect on its outskirts ? 
If under the shadow of Old South Church they compel 
girls to stand until they swoon, how long may we ex- 
pect them to stand in the Ozark Mountains or the 
Yazoo prairies ?—Barnes’s Ed. Monthly. 


Educators in Council at Saratoga. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
FIFTY -FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 


The sessions of the American Institute was held at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. The meeting was in many respects a notable 
gathering. In the representative character of the persons in 
attendance, in the excellence of the papers read, and in the 
opportunities offered for discussion, which were eagerly im- 
proved, this first session of the second half century of this old 
and influential body was a model to be followed in the future. 
Had the arrangements for excursions from this interesting 
point been announced earlier, and had the railroad arrange- 
ments been such as to permit the members to extend their 
tour to Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, Chautauqua, etc., and 
return upon the same tickets, much additional satisfaction 
would have been enjoyed. The proprietors of ‘ Congress 
Hall,”’ the headquarters of the Institute, and other places 
where guests were received, did their best to make the Insti- 
tute a success, and their friends comfortable and happy. 

The new board of officers are admirably qualified for their 
responsible work. The semi-centennial session of the meet- 
ing was opened by Mr. Smith in a paper on the history of the 
Institute, and we regret that it was not followed by prepared 
papers or addresses from others speakers. & 

The death of Dr. Barnas Sears during the sessions at Sara- 
toga, and prior to the hour assigned for the delivery of his 
paper, gave a sad and pathetic interest to the meeting of 
Wednesday evening, when the last effort of this noble educa- 
tor was read by his friend, Dr. Ellis, of Boston, at the request 
of Dr. Sears, prior to his passing away. 


FIRST DAY — Tugspay, Jury 6. 


The Institute was called to order in the Town Hall, Tuesday 
evening, July 6, by the president, I. N. Carleton, of New Brit- 
ain, Conn. A prayer was offered by Prof. W. G. Nowell, of 
Albany, N. Y. The President then introduced the speaker 
of the evening, B. G. Northrop, Secretary of Board of Edu- 
cation, Conn. 


Mr. Northrop’s Address: The Quincey Method. 


There is a striking contrast in the comments recently made 
on the Quincy School System. It is my privilege to know 
something of both the old and the new in Quincy schools. In 
my ten years’ service for the Board of Education of Massachu- 
setts, I was called officially to visit every town of the State. 
In repeated visits to Quincy, I then found her schools mani- 
festly inferior to those of the neighboring towns of Dorchester, 
West Roxbury, Brookline, and Newton. A recent inspection 
of the schools of Quincy showed that there had indeed been a 
revolution there, — a change so marked and happy and sugges- 
tive as to invite inquiry in relation to its causes, character, and 
results. This change, though nominally brought about by the 
agency of the school committee, is really due to the influence 
of the distinguished family so long and justly the pride of this 
town. Some five years ago Charles Francis Adams delivered 
a commencement address at Amherst College on the essentials 
and aims of higher education, in which he traces certain cry- 
ing evils to imperfect early training. In 1873 the school com- 
mittee of Quincy,—or rather Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who 
has inspired this movement,—on a careful examination found 
their schools had fallen into a rut. To epitomize his state- 


ment, a retrospect of ten years indicated no progress. The 
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graduates of the grammar schools failed in speaking, spelling, 
and writing their own language. When the committee took 
the examination into their own hands, the schools went to 
pieces. When called to read from a book new to the scholars, 
the result was bewildering. The children could neither write 
with facilty nor read fluently, for they had been trained only 
for an examination, and turned into parrots, and were making 
a meaningless farce of education. Certain motions had to be 
gone through with, but for real results the teacher cared noth- 
ing. It was all smatter, veneering, and cram. To inaugurate 
a new departure, it was determined to employ a competent 
superintendent. 

The three “‘new”’ things at Quincy most essential to success 
are: (1) The appointment of a liberal and intelligent commit- 
tee, who had clear and definite ideas of existing defects and of 
the remedies needed. (2) The continuance of the same com- 
mittee in office, for they commanded the confidence and con- 
tinued support of the people. Rotation in office would have 
insured failure. (3) The appointment of an able superintend- 
ent trained as a specialist, a man of good sense, great zeal and 
enthusiasm, and an indefatiguable worker, patient in details, 
young at heart, and in closest sympathy with childhood, loved 
by the children as himself only a big boy. 

These three conditions of success are happily combined in 
Quincy. The School Board, superintendent, and teachers have 
acted in entire harmony, — all intent on one end. This unity 
of aim has been itself an inspiration to teachers and scholars. 
The superintendent has had a free field, crippled by no fear of 
the jealousy or interference of the Board of Education, and 
he, in turn, gave the same liberty to all the teachers. While 
there was unity of plan there was room for invention and 
diversity in details. 

The celebrity given to the schools by Mr. Adams’s paper at- 
tracted many pupil-teachers, volunteering to teach that they 
might thus learn the methods. In this way it was easy to 
divide each school into smal] groups of ten or twelve, and se- 
cure the constant activity of every child, and an unusual 
amount of individual teaching. Not a listless child is to be 
seen there. Mr. Adams’s chief points, in his criticisms of the 
old methods, were the inability of the scholars, even the grad- 
uates of the grammar schools, to read and write their vernac- 
ular properly. Colonel Parker wisely applied the theory that 
reading is by far the most important study taught in our 
schools. Its early mastery is here proved to be the surest way 
to facilitate all other and higher studies, fostering a love of 
school and fondness for books. Formerly aversion to study 
and hatred of school were produced by tasking children in 
grammar and the higher studies before they could readily read 
them. Once implant a love of reading, and you have a strong 
pledge of scholarship through life. 

Another prominent aim of Colonel Parker, in the primaries, 
was to train the senses, and form habits of careful observation 
of common things. He recognized the fact that the child’s 
intellectual life begins with the reception of impressions from 
the senses, which are the windows of the soul. Colonel Parker 
has endeavored to stimulate the curiosity of the children from 
the outset, realizing that curiosity is the parent of attention 
and memory. Curiosity prepares the soil and fertilizes the 
seeds of truth. 

The most serious charge of Mr. Adams against the old sys- 
tem was its failure to develop the power of expression. In 
Quincy grammar was summarily put out of school, and daily 
exercises in talking and in writing putin. The result is that 
the children write English earlier, write more, and write it 
better throughout all the schools of the town than is the case in 
all the schools of any town within my knowledge in our country. 

An inspection of the schools of Quincy as they now are, 
contrasted with their former condition, convinces me that the 
recent progress has been striking in the following particulars : 

1. There is a great increase of interest on the part of the 
PP There has been a remarkable advance in the interest of 
parents and the people at large. 

3. There has been an increase in the aggregate attendance, 
as well as in its regularity and punctuality. No truant officers 
or truant schools are needed in Quincy. 

4. There is far better reading and spelling. Great excellence 
is reached in these branches, especially in ‘* sight-reading,”’ 
so-called. 

5. The training in expression is remarkable. The scholars 
have learned to talk and to write well. 

6. Habits of careful observation, as well as exact description, 
have been formed. To describe actions is often more difficult 
than to describe objects. 

7. Their attainments in arithmetic are good, butin no wise 
remarkable. 

8. In geography the use of the moulding-board has made 
them familiar with reliefs, and for this purpose it is a happy 
device; but the contours of different countries and of the con- 
tinents are more difficult to imprint upon the mind than the 


reliefs. 
Discussion. 


The discussion was opened by Col. F. W. Parker, and he was 
introduced by the president as the best-known educator in the 
United States. He said that he came not to Saratoga to talk; 
he came here for his health. He had scarcely drank his fourth 
glass of thi beautiful spring-water when he happened to 
pick mp a program, and found that a certain method was 


to be discussed called the ‘‘ Quincy’’ method, and he had been 
anxious to know something about it,—so he came. He came 
not to get into a discussion. He had not a word of complaint 
to make in regard to some of the criticisms he had read. 
Some of the critics of the Quincy method have a wonderful 
power of telling what the Quincy method is without exam- 
ining into it or ever seeing it. e claim nothing new in our 
method; in fact, we put forward as a reason for using it the 
age of the method. e are glad to have critics point out its 
faults. There is no good in telling us that we are wrong with- 
out telling us how. 

Colonel Parker took as his text the word ‘‘freedom.’’ He 
claimed that it was freedom, and not particular method, that 
they should fight for. All the world worksin one of three 
directions, — after a pattern, a pattern cut out by others; we 
work to follow the ideal we have, our own creation; and we 
are cobblers, patching up the bad work of others. The work of 
the teacher should be to follow an ideal. We will find the 
ideal in the possibilities for development of the human mind. 
The purpose of education is mind-development. That which 
is most practical is best adapted to this development. His 
purpose was to lead the teachers to form an ideal of their own, 
by studying the experiences of others; by studying the mind 
and by studying the subjects, and then to let them work it out 
in their own way. 

W. T. Harris, of Missouri, said that in criticising a sys- 
tem we should bear in mind two important facts: there is 
a formal activity and a substantial activity of the mind, ora 
useful and a non-useful activity. Children may be instructed 
and interested in checkers, but it is useless activity; and though 
they may not be so much interested in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, such activity is more substantial, and hence, more 
important. It appeared that the personal interest of the child 
is secured in the schools at Quincy in a very remarkable man- 
ner; and, to a certain degree, as in reading, substantial results 
also seem to be obtained, for which due credit should be given. 

But it is one of the great errors of modern education that 
material nature is considered to be the only object from which 
to learn. People seem to forget that there is an historical as 
well as physical aspect of the world, and that the human world 
is, after all, of the most importance. You must learn the 
accumulated wisdom, of the race and be able to understand 
and combine with your fellow-man, or you are comparatively 
a zero. 

As to freedom, so eloquently urged by Colonel Parker, teach- 
ers should have freedom to teach what is right. When set- 
ting up the oral method against the text-book method, we 
must remember that the knowledge of the world is six thou- 
sand years deep, and all human activity that does not base 
itself upon this cannot expect to be successful. It is heresy 
to make the pupil depend exclusively upon the oral utterances 
of the teacher, and thus tend to deprive him of the printed page, 
the medium through which history speaks to us. I think all 
teachers should strive to retain the substantial methods, and 
be careful not to be carried away by any glamour connected 
with mere formal activities. 

Colonel Parker said that he would not dispense with the use 
of books; he only objected to the methods of using them. 


There are more text-books in Quincy than in most towns. 


SECOND DAY — WEDNESDAY, JULY 7. 


MORNING SESSION. 

The session was called to order promptly at 9.00 a. m., by 
President Carleton. Rev. President Buckham, of Vermont 
University, Burlington, read a selection of Scriptures and of- 
fered prayer. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, Supt. of Public Instruction, State of 
New York, was introduced by the President of the Institute, 
and made the address of welcome, to which President Carle- 
ton responded. The Secretary read a congratulatory letter 
from Governor Cornell. 


Committees. 

President Carleton announced the following committees : 

On Nominations: M. Lyon of Rhode Island, J. W. Webster 
of Massachusetts, H. P. Warren of New Hampshire, E. Conant 
of Vermont, J. S. Barrell of Massachusetts, J. H. Peck of 
Connecticut, and J. H. Hoose of New York. 

On Resolutions: Hiram Orcutt of New Hampshire, Theo. 
A. Hopkins, of Vermont, W. E. Eaton of Massachusetts, T. B. 
Stockwell of Rhode Island, D. N. Camp of Connecticut, L. 8. 
Packard of New York, and Z Richards of District of Columbia. 

On Necrology : C. Northend of Connecticut, A. P. Stone of 
Massachusetis, S. S. Greene of Rhode Island, T. Tash of 
Maine, E. R. Ruggles of New Hampshire, and Judah Dana of 
Vermont. 

On Journal of Education: J. D. Bartley of Vermont, M. G. 
Daniell of Massachusetts, F. F. Barrows of Connecticut, Miss 
J. A. Hodgdon of New Hampshire, Mrs. R. A. Esten of Rhode 
Island, and C. F. Dowd of New York. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ Places: J. McK. Drake of Con- 
necticut, 8S. W. Mason of Massachusetts. 

On Honorary Members : ‘J. W. Corthell of Maine, and C. G. 
Clark of Massachusetts. 

H. P. Warren, principal of the New Hampshire Normal 


School, read a paper entitled 
The Spiritual Side of the High School Question. 
All education must be spiritual as well as material. The 
present tendency is to ignore this law. The materal or utili- 
tarian argument is legitimate and strong, but it is unduly 
pressed. The high school is born of a spiritual idea, — the 
equality and dignity of man. 


American society is divided into three classes: The first is 


communistic in its social tendency, full of jealousy and hate; 
the second is thoroughly material; the third is the spiritual 
element, the earnest, teachable element in society. The child 
of the first is sturdy, often slow with powers for the most part 
latent; the child of the second has luxurious tastes, is indolent, 
selfish, but often capable; those of the third inherit refine- 
ment, often scholarship, always conscience. From the latter 
to the others flow currents of refined influences,—sweet voice, 
improved speech, refined tastes, sweeter manners, and a higher 
standard of right; and what is not a whit less desirable, a de- 
velopment of ideality. From the two less favored classes the 
third receives wholesome lessons in the philosophy of every- 
daylife. For them it learns to feel not pity, but brotherly sym- 
pathy. All this results in mutual respect. This respect is 
strengthened by the fact that the children from the humblest 
homes are often the class-leaders. For once in his life the 
child of the rich and the Brahmin are forced to know some- 
thing of all men. 

The influence of the high school teachers has a mighty spir- 
itual influence for various reasons: their permanence; the ex- 
ample of simple living which they offer; their parental affec- 
tion for their pupils; the new and sweeter philosophy of life 
which they teach; the enthusiasm which they enkindle; ina 
word, all those influences which, greater than scholarship, go 
to make up a perfect man. The high school exerts a mighty 
reactive influence on home-life, by bringing into it new sub- 
jects of thought. If manhood is made up of sacrifices, then 
the high school exerts the holiest of influences, for the history 
of each is one long record of splendid sacrifice made to the 
higher, the spiritual studies. There is no danger that a high 
school education will sap character because it is free. The 
tuition is the least of the burdens that a parent bears who 
sends a child through the high school. The clothes, food, and 
time of the pupil are the great items of expense. The obliga- 
tion is all on the side of the State. 

The most important of the spiritualizing influences of the 
free high school is its broadening and deepening the channel 
of woman’s home and social life. Woman’s suggestiveness 
must come, for the most part, from books. The high school 
fits her especially for the work of a teacher; without this broad 
basis upon which to build, her work as a teacher will be nar- 
row. The real remedy for materialism is a broader education, 
that shall make show vulgar, and give a love for the simple. 
The unpractical character of the studies of the high school is 
really the strongest argumentforthem. Thestudentis obliged 
to study them for their own worth rather than their commer- 
cial value. He cultivates a love and respect for the spiritual 
over the material. 

A. P. Stone, of Massachusetts, argued that the American 
public will decide that they cannot do without the high school, 
cost what it may. 

Dr. Hoose, of Cortland, N. Y., thought that the great ten- 
dency in the States is toward the utilitarian idea. Though 
educators should pay deference to this idea, they should con- 
sider what is the best utilitarian education for the child. The 
fatal defect is the leaving of the children in that formative 
stage when they are most susceptible to outside influences. He 
considered the high schools as a necessity to a school system. 
He had no fear of the high schools going down. 

W. A. Mowry, of Rhode Island, agreed very heartily with 
most that had been said in the paper just read, and in the 
discussion. The secondary schools of Massachusetts and 
Harvard University were the first schools in America; the 
primary schools were an outgrowth from them. Are we mak- 
ing, as a Nation, as great progress in educational as in other 
matters. 

Henry Barnard, LL.D., of Conn., wanted to know if this 
discussion turned upon the public high schools ? 

Judah Dana, of Vermont, said the people demanded prac- 
tical education, and educators must meet this side of the ques- 
tion. Geometry was needed by every dressmaker, and by every 
farmer in the duties of common life. 

Secretary B. G. Northrop, of Conn., did not think there was 
any antagonism between the spiritual and the practical sides 
of the question. 

A. P. Stone, of Massachusetts, in answering Dr. Barnard, 
did not understand that we were to discuss this question solely 
from the standpoint of public high schools; the great question 
is, How shall the secondary education be made to contribute 
to the spiritual as well as the utilitarian uses of education ? 


_ The Public Library an Ausiliary of the Public 
Schools. 


RK. C, Metcalf, Master of Wells School, Boston, made a 
very eloquent plea in favor of the greater use of public libra- 
ries by the schools. 

The public library has been looked upon by teachers as an 
enemy of the public schools. We have violently fought 
against the introduction of light literature within the sacred 
walls of the school-room, but fought in vain. Makinga virtue 
of necessity, we have resolved to fight the battle in future with 
weapons borrowed from the Public Library itself. Books of 
travel, historical novels, and carefully-selected stories would 
aid us in teaching geography, history, and grammar, and so 
such books have been brought into the school and made to 
contribute to this end. As all children like stories, story- 
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reading would seem to be, and I believe is, the true method of 
commencing our work upon the taste of the child. A good 
story for children must, first, be pure in thought and simple 
in style and language; and, second, must not be unreal. It 
must be pure in thought, and so I would reject some of the 
novels of Charles Reade, and a few others that perhaps too 
readily suggest themselves. It must not be unreal, and so the 
Arabian Nights and fairy stories I would put one side for 
future reading. 

Keeping in view the real object of general reading in the 
school-room, the teacher can suggest, from time to time, cer- 
tain books that can be read with profit, and such suggestions 
can be entered by the pupils in note-books kept by them for 
this purpose. This list, if unused for the present, or crowded 
one side by the pressure of daily study, may be of great value 
in the future, when more leisure will give the necessary time 
for reading. This work can be done only by teachers who are 
familiar with books, for they only can call up from the hidden 
treasures of the mind the special jewel needed for present use. 

Two plans for accomplishing the desired object with pupils 
can be briefly stated: 1. Ask the librarian to supply you with 
twenty-five or thirty carefully-selected books,—books that the 
teacher has read, and such as will help forward the work of 
the school-room. Some may be books of travel, some histo- 
ries, some biographies, some works of fiction. These books 
can be charged to the teacher, and he held responsible for 
their use. They can be distributed to the pupils, and good 
care required as the condition of retaining them. A system 
of exchanges can be organized, so that in the course of a term 
very many of the pupils will have read a number of excellent 
books. The reading-matter can be adapted somewhat to the 
ability of the pupil, and from time to time attention called to 
the special points of interest or value. The objection to this 
plan is that the reading, though selected by the teacher, is not 
carried on with the pupils, and much that is good is lost be- 
cause not appreciated. 

2. The second plan that I have to propose has been on trial 
a year, with a fair degree of success. We have a right, guided 
by past experience, to expect still better results in the future. 
Judge Chamberlain, of the Boston Public Library, kindly 
offered to loan us such books as we might select, in sets of 
twenty-five copies each, and to be retained as long as we de- 
sired. These books were loaned to the pupils of the first, 
second, and third classes of the grammar school, to be taken 
home. One hour per week was set apart in school for the 
study of this book, a certain number of pages being assigned 

as a lesson, and constituting the evening lesson for the day 
preceding the recitation. During the reading-hour the pupils 
tell the story so far as it has been developed in the prescribed 
pages, each contributing .what she can to make the account 
complete. As the books are not used in the recitation, the 
efforts at story-telling become language-lessons of the very 


best type, each pupil being encouraged to make statements as 
full and extended as possible. The characters introduced are 
next taken up and discussed, and, finally, what may be termed 
the morality of the story. The hour devoted to general read- 
ing has, so far, proved very enjoyable and profitable. 

The advantages of this plan are many. In the first place 
the combined thought of teacher aud scholars will be given to 
the same work, and if the teacher be skillful, the pupils will 
not only read a few good books, but they will learn how to 
read them, and so gain the ability of reading others them- 
selves. A second advantage, and one quite unlooked for, is 
the gain in the use of language. Written statements as well 
as oral can be required, and so facility in writing as well as 
speaking be gained. Always keeping in mind the object of 
such reading; viz., the cultivation of the taste of the pupil, so 
that the quality of his reading may be improved, there is no 
reason why teachers, acting in concert with the trustees of our 
public libraries, may not accomplish a work that is scarcely 
second to any other in the good that may result from it. 


Discussion. 

Supt. Ariel Parish, of Conn., said it was his custom on 
Wednesday afternoons to have some of the pupils give recitals 
in which they condensed the story of a large book into a ten or 
fifteen-minute description. He alluded to his experience in 
Springfield, Mass., and saw the improvement of his class in 
facility of expression, and in the cultivation of a taste 
for reading which was wholesome and of an ennobling char- 
acter, by an exercise similar to those suggested in the plans 
of the author of the paper. 

President Buckham, of the Vermont University, spoke ear- 
nestly of the value of the public library, and urged that educa- 
tors should use their infiuence in securing libraries where there 
are none now in existence. He alluded to the use made of it 
in Burlington, Vt.; said it was in that city one of the most 
important auxiliaries to the educator. Crush out the dime 
novels and vicious reading, and the selections of good books 
to be placed in the public library is the best means of fighting 
this enemy of our children. 

Secretary Northrop, of Conn., said one of the methods by 
which great good could be done was to induce men of wealth 
to endow libraries. He said that Massachusetts had more 
public libraries than any other State in the world of equal size. 

Supt. Cogswell, of Cambridge, Mass., said a member of the 


school board should be appointed on the board of trustees of | which they were alone to bear, 


public libraries, to represent the interests of the schools. 


Private Schools. 


The last paper submitted during the morning session was by 
Thomas Cushing, late principal of the Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston, on the above topic. 

The lecturer having alluded to the fact that private schools 
and academies had always held an important place among us 
as a means of education, and show no signs of dying out un- 
der the present advanced and thorough system of public 
schools, proceeded to show the causes that keep up institutions 
which, at first glance, seem anomalous and almost unnecessary. 

Some of these are that they supply a want felt by some of 
the residents of the smaller towns for a more thorough and 
extended course than the towns can be expected to provide, 
leading them to send their children to private schools in the 
larger town and cities;— that the permanence of their policy 
and teachers attracts the patronage of persons who value those 
qualities in the schools attended by their children; that teach- 
ers of an enlightened and progressive spirit have a much more 
favorable opportunity to introduce reforms and improvements 
in education than those in the public service, inasmuch as 
they are not obliged to wait for the assent of slow and unsym- 
pathizing committees; that self-interest, if no higher motive, 
will induce them to provide accommodations for their schools, 
for the health and comfort of their pupils in the form of the 
latest improvements in ventilation, etc., things often ignored 
or néglected by public contractors and building-committees; 
and finally that social and moral considerations influence many 
parents in favor of private schools. It was also claimed that 
several classes of children, amounting in the aggregate to a 
arge number, could not be properly or consistently provided 
for to advantage in the public schools; which must be arranged 
for the average mental and physical ability of the children of 
the community, without overburdening the teachers with the 
care and instruction of extreme cases of slowness of intellect 
or feebleness of body. 

From these and similar causes there exist in Massachusetts, 
according to the return of the Board of Education for 1878,-79, 
440 academies and private schools, educating 23,830 pupils, 
and receiving for tuition $611,550. In Boston alone there are 
110 such schools, with 10,058 pupils, and receiving $366,642 in 
tuition; being about one-fifth of the children of the city, and 
saving it $216,207, besides the first cost of ten school-houses of 
the largest size. In this estimate no account is made of the 
very large sums paid for individual private tuition in lan- 
guages, music, drawing, etc. 

The lecturer closed with a comparison of the positions of the 
public and private teacher, with their respective advantages 
and disadvantages, and the happy position of the latter ina 
community where he has resided during his working-life, and 
so conducted and labored as to gain the respect and affection 
of two generations of pupils. 

Reading. 

Miss L. L. Peck, of Bristol, Conn., read a poem entitled 

Whistling in Heaven.”’ 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


Elbridge Smith, principal of the Dorchester (Mass.) High 

School, Boston, read a thoughtful paper upon 
The History of the American Institute. 

The surface-facts concerning the origin of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction have been repeatedly stated, in the course 
of its history, and scarcely call for restatement on the present 
occasion. It is not, therefore, in chronicles and statistics that 
I propose to occupy the twenty minutes that have been as- 
signed me on this occasion. The hour is consecrated to some- 
thing more than doubtful dates, forgotten names, and discon- 
nected and unrelated facts. There is, fortunately, no occasion 
for the display of this mystic lore. No myths or fables infold 
the germ of our Institute. No Arthurs, Tells, or Rudigers 
compete with each other in legend and tradition for the honor 
of our parentage. To well-established facts, and to a social 
movement, which pervaded both Europe and America, we refer 
for the beginning of the organization which celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary this afternoon. 

The first half of this century, and more especially the 
twenty-five or thirty years succeeding the treaty of Ghent and 
the Congress of Vienna, was characterized by a great move- 
ment in religious and social affairs, which has continued in its 
consequences to our own time. The twenty-five preceding 
years had been filled with the greatest political convulsion 
that had taken place since the breaking up of the Roman Em- 
pire. Preceding this, and largely in the relation to it of 
cause to effect, the American Revolution had wholly changed 
the political destinies of this continent, and in its influence on 
Europe was of scarcely less importance. And preceding this 
the Seven Years War had introduced a new State to the great 
powers that claimed to direct European civilization, and had 
given Saxon laws and the Protestant religion to India and 


America. And still preceding these the great dynastic wars, 
involving no principle but selfishness, and attended by no re- 
sult but exhaustion, had taught kings lessons of wisdom, 
and their peoples rights which 


they were not slow to assert. 


In fact, from the very opening of the eighteenth century the 
thought and the resources of Europe had been engrossed with 
questions of succession and dynasty to an extent that seemed 
to leave the larger interests of civilization entirely unheeded. 
In England the conflict was between Stuart and Brunswick, 
Jacobite and Hanoverian, mingled with continental struggles 
between Hapsburg and Brandenburg and Bourbon, with fields 
of carnage from Gibralter to the Baltic, and from the Archi- 
pelago to the German ocean. While princes, diplomatists, 
and field-marshals were playing their high chess-game for the 
square miles of Europe, there was a deeper life developing, 
uot limited by family or nation. but wide as humanity and 
deep as the human soul. Locke had scattered seed wherever 
English was spoken or read, and his principles were accepted 
and pushed to conclusions it may be, from which their author 
would have shrunk with dismay. From the oldest of the Eng- 
lish universities there burst forth a religious zeal which has 
always found a fruitfal soil in the common Anglo-Saxon mind; 
and if it has sometimes raged with fanatic ardor, it has also 
roused the nation from a stagnation which threatened death. 
While Braddock, Wolfe, and Clive were giving English laws 
and enterprise to the Ohio, the St. Lawrence, and the Ganges, 
Whitefield and the Wesleys were leading in a religious move- 
ment which was to extend to the most distant climes and to 
the remotest ages. John Howard, not curious or careful about 
sects or theologies, was content to go about doing good and 
healing every manner of disease among the loathsome prisons 
of the world, until he fell a victim to his heroism. William 
Carey rose from a shoemaker’s bench, and gave the Bible to 
India. Henry Martyn, senior wrangler of Cambridge, emulated 
the example of the “cobbler and cushion-thumper,’’ as Sidney 
Smith termed him, and went forth to teach and to preach in 
the cities that were filled with the habitations of cruelty. 
And what is more directly to our purpose, there were men 
quietly at work among the mountains and valleys of Switzer- 
land who had found the true Archimedean lever, and were be- 
ginning to move the world by rightly educating the minds that 
control it. And so when, at the close of a century of scarcely 
intermitted war, the temple of Janus was shut, and the ar- 
senals of Europe closed upon shattered thrones and exhausted 
nations, there were great positive forces in all readiness to 
win the gaze and move the minds of men, The eighteenth 
century bequeathed to the nineteenth a rich heritage of posi- 
tive and negative instruction. It had shown what the arts of 
war, in their highest perfection, and in the hands of their 
greatest captains, could do. It had also shown what the arts 
of peace could do, and in fact what they had already done; 
that well-ordered school-rooms were stronger national defences 
than the best-appointed fortresses; that the work of Pestalozzi 
and Fellenberg was creative and permanent, while that of 
Marlborough and Napoleon was merely destructive and 
transient. 

In the great reaction following upon the peace of 1815 there 
is nothing more remarkable than the schemes of Christian 
philanthropy and moral and mental improvement which seemed 
all at once to have taken possession of the civilized world, and 
of no portion more strongly than of New England. The pro- 
phetic vision seemed on the verge of fulfillment. Swords were 
beaten into ploughshares and spears into pruning-hooks, and 
the belief was common that the nations would learn war no 
more. These cheering hopes found expression in all the ut- 
terances of the time, and pervaded every form of its literature. 
They were heard at the fireside, in the conference-room, from 
the pulpit, in State papers, in legislative-halls. ‘The new in- 
spiration was felt in the majestic and massive eloquence of 
Daniel Webster at Plymouth; it pervaded the fervent and 
classic periods of Edward Everett before the Phi Beta Kappa 
of Yale and Harvard ; it cheered the farmer at his plough, 
the mechanic at his bench, and took a fanatical form in the 
second adventism of William Miller. Of the numberless 
products of this teeming period of our social history, there 
was no one more wisely planned or successfully executed than 
the American Lyceum of Josiah Holbrook. 


It was at Millbury, in Worcester county, Mass., in Novem- 
ber, 1826, at the close of a course of lectures given by Josiah 
Holbrook, that the American Lyceum first took an organized 
form. It included some thirty or forty farmers and mechanics, 
and was a kind of adult school from which, however, the young 
were by no means excluded. The exercises usually consisted 
first of a lecture upon some interesting topic in science or his- 
tory, followed by a debate upon some subject previously an- 
nounced, in which all were invited to participate. The meet- 
ings usually began late in the autumn and continued until the 
farm-work became too engrossing in the spring. The institu- 
tion was exactly suited to communities who had been reared 
in the district school, had debated in the town-meeting, and 
worshipped in the Congregational meeting-house. Its adapt- 
edness to the time and place was seen in the rapidity with 
which it spread through the towns and villages of New Eng- 
land. A Yankee institution by birth, its Yankee nature was 
at once seen in its disposition to wander and conquer. It 
soon appeared in Pennsylvania; it was ravaging Tennessee; 
and had taken full possession of Ohio. It sprang up among 


the farmers and mechanics; it soon pervaded the colleges and 
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higher seats of learning; the three learned professions were 
soon absorbed in its vortex; and at the end of five years no 
less than eight hundred town organizations were in existence, 
and these primary lyceums were associated in no less than fifty 
or sixty county lyceums, and these county institutions again 
were united in State lyceums, and the whole comprised in one 
grand National American organization, under the name of the 
American Lyceum. Nor did it stop here. Mr. Holbrook 
planned and partly executed the Universal Lyceum, of which 
Henry, Lord Brougham, was to be president, and to which 
National lyceums were to be auxiliary. 

In just two years from the organization of the first town 
lyceum at Millbury, I find the following record of proceedings 
in Boston. A meeting was held at the Exchange Coffee 
House, on the evening of Friday, the 7th of November, to 
take into consideration the subject of the American Lyceum. 
The meeting was organized by choosing the Hon. Daniel 
Webster to the chair, and George B. Emerson secretary. At this 
meeting Wm. Russell, then editor of the Journal of Education, 
opened the discussion, and submitted a series of resolutions 
expressive of the sense of the mesting upon the subject of the 
American Lyceum. Mr. Holbrook followed Mr. Russell, and 
gave an extended account of the origin and progress of the en- 
terprise. Edward Everett joined in the discussion, with his 
persuasive eloquence, and the chairman added the weight of 
his words and personal! influence. 

The following resolutions express the judgment of some of 
the first men in Boston, on the subject brought to their notice: 


Resolved, That this meeting regards with deep interest and cordial ap- 
probation, the various indications of public sentiment on the subject of 
lar improvement, as expressed in the establishment of mechanics’ in- 
stitutions, and local associations of different kinds, for the general diffu- 
sion of practical science and useful knowledge. 

Resrived, That this meeting considers the institution denominated the 
American Lyceum, as comprehending the chief objecta of a general asso- 
ciation for popular improvement, and for the aid and advancement of com- 
mon education in primary and other schools. 

Resolved, That the extensive good already effected by this useful institu- 
tion, and the reasonable expectation of its future progress, are such as seem 
to this meeting to commend it to the approbation and support of the com- 
munity, and to render desirable the further extension of tits influence by 
enlarging the number of its branch associations throughout the country. 

Resolved, That the present season of the year seems a peculiarly appro- 
priate time for the establishment of local branches of the lyceum, with a 
view to the immediate benefit of the district schools. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to report to this meeting, at 
the adjournment, in what way the most effectual aid may be afforded to 
the interests of the lyceum. 

It was then voted that the committee to be chosen should 
consist of three, and Messrs. William Russell, Josiah Hol- 
brook, and George B. Emerson were appointed such committee. 

At the adjourned session of this meeting we find Edward 
Everett in the chair, but the committee were unable to present 
a full report in consequence of the illness of their chairman. 

Discussion was accordingly resumed, and new names of im- 
portance appear in the record, among which Rev. Asa Rand 
and Rev. Dr. Lowell, the father of our present minister at 
London, are prominent. At the next meeting we find Rev. 
Dr. Lowell in the chair, and an interesting and able report 
from the committee, from which I can only quote a single 
paragraph to indicate the drift of the public mind of that time 
upon the relations of the lyceum to the cause of education. 

**To aid and strengthen the operation of town lyceums all in 
a county are to be united by three delegates sent from each, 
to be organized into a county lyceum for the purpose of adopt- 
ing measures to advance the mutual and general interests of 
the several branches which they represent. A county lyceum 
might take measures for the several branches to procure to 
better advantage than they could separately, apparatus, books, 
instruction by means of lectures or otherwise, and perhaps 
they might own some more expensive articles of apparatus, to 
be removed from one town to another, for the benefit of the 
whole. From each county lyceum one or more representa- 
tives may, if desirable, be sent to organize a State Lyceum or 
Board of Educatinn. This Board to be divided into several 
committees; viz., one on school books, one on apparatus, one 
on school-houses, and one on the essential branches in a system 
education, the order in which they shall be intro- 
d , the mode of teaching, etc., etc. 


It would require a considerable volume to do full justice to 
the American lyceum in its influence upon the public mind 
during the second quarter of this century. In communities 
strained to their utmost tension by religious controversy, the 
lyceum was the sacred ground which was always kept invio- 
late. Men might differ in regard to the trinity or unity of the 
Godhead, but they were in complete accord upon the opera- 
tions of that law which 

** Lives apeany all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 
when they saw it illustrated in the lyceum lecture. They 
might hold the sternest opinions of the divine decrees, —election, 
reprobation, and eternal retribution,—but they were forced to 
submit that electricity had no respect of persons, and was alike 
impartial to Calvinist and Arminian, elect and reprobate. 
Nor was there in that age a grander sight than to see good men 
and true, reverend and holy, who would suffer martyrdom 
sooner than they would exchange pulpits, sit cordially side by 
side upon the lyceum platform and discourse of the laws of 
that heavenly Father who makes his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth his rain upon the just and upon 
the unjust, 

It was a powerful but healthful stimulus to intellectual 
effort, and the effective ally of the public school. When the 
Wialer schools opened ia December, the first Wednesday even- 


ing generally brought the masters, who had come from collegse 
or academies, or perhaps from the farms, face to face in the 
lyceum. The youthful and aspiring student here first aired 
his classics or his science, and gave full rein to his mettlesome 
rhetoric. The young lawyer, anxious for his briefs, rushed 
into the arena of debate, and sometimes received rough treat- 
ment from the farmer who had thought over his plough, or 
some shoemaker or blacksmith who kept a Kent or a Black- 
stone or a Shakespeare in the drawer of his bench. The tide 
at the lyceum set strongly in the direction of science, and min- 
erals and chemicals began rapidly to accumulate. But litera- 
ture was not without its representatives and advocates. Here 
was occasionally heard the eloquence of Daniel Webster; here 
Rufus Choate delighted and transported his attentive hearers ; 
and Edward Everett, throwing his whole soul into the move- 
ment, poured forth his graceful and instructive discourses, in 
forms that have taken a prominent and permanent place in 
American literature. 

I can give no more striking illustration of the influence of 
the Lyceum than by dwelling for a moment upon its history 
in asingletown. In most cases, Iam sorry to say, the original 
lyceum of Josiah Holbrook, with its instructive teachings in 
the form of lecture, essay, experiment, and debate, has 
dwindled into the itinerant lecturer, whose heartless rhetoric 
but poorly replaces the moral and intellectual nutriment of 
fifty years ago. But some towns in Massachusetts have clung 
bravely to the orthodox form of the original foundation. Con- 
spicuous among these is Concord, rich in historic associations, 
the home of Emerson and Alcott, and of Samuel Hoar and his 
no less distinguished sons. The town of Concord organized 
its lyceum January 7, 1829, and on its fiftieth anniversary re- 
viewed and honored its history by an appropriate celebration. 
From the statistics given in the very interesting addresses 
given by Judge E. R. Hoar (one of the original members) and 
Charles H. Walcott, Esq., I gather the following instructive 
statements : There have been given before the lyceum, during 
the fifty years of its history, 784 lectures, 105 debates, and 14 
concerts. Of the lectures, 301 were given by residents of 
Concord, and of these 98 were from Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The history of such an association for half a century is a sub- 
ject as pleasurable as it is profitable. The phases of thought, 
opinion, and feeling that pass before the mind give us, as 
scarcely anything else can, a sense of the rapidity with which 
we are traveling in our educational career. 

Such was the American Lyceum of Concord, and, with va- 
rying degrees of excellence, such were these societies through- 
out the country. But, you are ready to say, what has all this 


to do with the American Institute of Instruction? Simply 
this: the American Lyceum was the American Institute of 
Instruction in spirit, in essence, in everything but name. 
I should be glad to show the remarkable influence of the 
eighteen men who gave the first annual course of lectures, and 
thereby laid the foundations of the Institute. There was the 
man who supplanted Paley in morals, President Stewart in 
metaphysics, and Say in economics, and laid the foundation, 
by his work on the present college system, for the reconstruc- 
tion of collegiate education; there was the man who made the 
work of Horace Mann possible, and anticipated all his princi- 
ples; there was the man who revolutionized the teaching of 
mathematics in this country, and powerfully affected every 
other branch of instruction; there was the man who compiled 
probably the best reading-book that has yet been compiled in 
America, and read portions of it to the nascent Institute in a 
manner that Garrick might have envied; there was the man 
who laid down the method of geographical teaching so well 
that it has not been essentially improved to this day; there 
was the man who established the first normal school, or teach- 
ers’ seminary, in this country; there was the man who gave 
us the first American edition of Homer, renovated the Greek 
life of Harvard, and became its president; there was one of 
the founders of American medical science, who studied and 
practised surgery among all the carnage of Napoleon’s wars, 
who gave his whole soul to the promotion of medical learning 
while he lived, and by his will, when he died gave his body to 
dissection to further medical science after his death; there was 
the man who founded the only private school in Boston, which 
can boast a life of fifty years, and through it added new ele- 
ments to the educational life of thatcity. Never in the history 
of American voluntary associations was brought to one plat- 
form at one time such an array of talent, wisdom, and virtue. 
Take what they have done from the educational history of the 
ast fifty years, and you have an impenetrable chaos of a fright- 
ul void. Such is the heritage which we have received,—such 
a trust have to transmit as well as to enjoy; these fine talents, 
with their lawful interest, will 1930 demand of 1880. 


Addresses. 


The chairman said this meeting was specially intended for 
those who were interested in the past, and called upon John 
Kneeland, of Boston, as one of the ex-presidents of the Insti- 
tute. Mr. Kneeland spoke briefly, saying that the tendency of 
human nature was to fall back, aud educators are prone to 
drop into the ancient and abandoned ruts. It was apart of the 
work of the Institute to prevent this. He referred to the ad- 
mission of ladies to membership in 1868. 

Brief remarks were made by Messrs. B. G. Northrop, A. P. 
Stone, W. E. Sheldon, and Thomas Cushing. 

Dr. Barnard said, in passing, there had been no forward 
movement in education in the last fifty years which had not 
been discussed in this institute. It would be impossible to 
make people understand the indifference of nearly everybody 


toward schools when this Institute was organized. Legisla- 


tures would not appropriate for education in those days. The 
world is not going back, and it will go forward in the future 
as it has in the past and does in the present. 

Merrick Lyon, of R. L., made a few remarks, paying a very 
fine tribute to Dr. Wayland. 

Secretary Sawyer, at a later hour, read the following interest- 
ing letter from General H. K. Oliver, of Mass., one of the two 
living founders of the Asssociation : 


I. N. CARLETON, Esq., Prest. Am. Inst. of Instruc.: 

Dear Sir: On receipt of your kind invitation to be present 
at the meeting of the American Institute of Instruction at 
Saratoga, on the coming 13th inst., my first impulse was to ac- 
cept it; for it seemed to me that very great delight would at- 
tend my meeting and greeting what few survivors I might, of 
the original group that founded the association. But sober 
second thoughts, and a cautious ‘measurement of what 
amount of muscular capability for enduring distant locomo- 
tion and its sundry fatigues, might be relied ace in a ma- 
chine which has been running on the railway of life now these 
fourscore years, —all reinforced by the prohibitory advice of 
my medicine-man, — compel the mandate ‘Thou shalt say, 
No.” (Judges IV., 28.) ‘* The spirit is willing, but the flesh 
is weak.’’ 

As my mind reverts to the day of the inception of your soci- 
ety, my memory recalls both form and face, and words of many 
(** most have fallen asleep’’) of the men who planned its struc- 
ture and laid its foundation, believing in its necessity, its 

rmanence, and its power for good, I can but exclaim with 

ray’s bard, as he mourned the loss of his brother bards, in 
Gray’s magnificent ode: 
« Dear lost companions of ~~ (early) art, 
Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ye died.” (Yet left a precious memory behind.) 

Let neither them nor their good work be forgotten, — and 

when we and our labors are ended, may our memory be as 
recious to our successors as is the memory of those who have 
abored before us, in the educational field. 

Wishing you and all a pleasant and profitable reunion, I re- 
main most truly yours and theirs, Henry K, OLIver. 

Salem, Mass,’ July 2, 1880. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session, in the First M. E. Church, was called 
to order by President Carleton, at 8.15 o’clock. 


The Death of Dr. Sears. 


Dr. George E. Ellis, of Boston, who was to read the paper 
prepared by the late Dr. Barnas Sears, of Staunton, Va., said, 
by way of introduction: 

It could not have entered my mind, in coming to make my 
accustomed summer visit here, that I should be called to the 
service which I am asked now to perform, in part by the late 
honored and revered Dr. Sears, and in part by the president of 
this institute. Dr. Sears had dictated, at his home in Staun- 
ton, Va., and brought with him the manuscript of an address 
for this occasion. He was much reduced in health and very 
weak when he came, four weeks ago, and expected that 
his address would be read for him, while he hoped to at- 


ability, with what preéminent wisdom and practical efli- 
ciency he has discharged his high and difficult service in 
the great Peabody educational trust for the Southern States. 
The distinguished and most earnest president of that Com- 
mission, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop,-my friend and neigh- 
bor in Boston, stood in the closest relations of confidence and 
regard with Dr. Sears, aud charged me on my coming here to 
seek out the patient with whom I had long been acquainted, 
and to report on his condition. [ accordingly made almost 
daily visits, and, by Dr. Sears’s request, these were generally 
protracted ones, as they engaged his mind from dwelling upon 
his illsymptoms. He was exceedingly reduced and weak, but 
hopeful of at least partial restoration; preserving all his dig- 
nity and sweet serenity, constantly referring to the responsible 
and beneficent work which had engaged him with such re- 
warding results for thirteen years, and expressing his profound 
respect and warm affection for his advising and sustaining 
friend, Mr. Winthrop. His vigor of mind was wholly unim- 
paired; and his thoughts, fed by the elevated tasks and occupa- 
tions which had made his long life so serviceable and benig- 
nant, were a better sustenance than his slender diet and his un- 
availing drugs. At the verge of its close, his animating, exist- 
ing being, his life, seemed to be of a sort for which there could 
be no arrest or break, 80 continuous and steadfast was its flow 
on toward a deepening channel. His interest for his last days 
was largely engaged by his address for this occasion. The only 
intimation he gave as to his thought on what might be the re- 
sult, near, or ought not to be delayed, of his illness, wasin a 
word which he dropped to me, that this address was to be his 
last labor of the pev. On Saturday, by his gently earnest re- 
quest, I read it over to him in his chamber. With all the 
acuteness and vivacity of mind of his best years, he made me 
pause upon words and statements to insure simplicity and ex- 
actness as to phrase and fact. And then, with most courteous 
delicacy, he solicited of me as a favor what more than willingly 
I am now to do, adding also the suggestion that I should pre- 
face the reading by telling you how it fell to me. I would 
answer but vaguely his full question as to what I thought 
nit be immediately before him. Trust and hope are always 
full and fair for such as he. More difficult was it to meet the 
inquiry of his faithful partner, — ‘‘ I have lived with him fifty 
— He isa pure man. Am I going to lose my dear hus- 

and?’’ Careful preparations had been made for his passage 
to Boston eget but spirit and body then chose to part, 
and took their different ways to different homes. 


Dr. Ellis then read Dr. Sears’s paper, which was entitled, 
Educational Progress in the United States during the 
last Fifty Years. 

The introduction to the paper consisted of a very full his- 
tory of the schools upon this continent from its first settlement 


tend your meetings. You all know with what fidelity and | 


Continued on page 90. 
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AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 


MIDSUMMER. 


Into the last month of Spring and the first of Summer are 
crowded an infinity of flowers. Each day brings us new sur- 
prises, and we can almost chronicle the passing time by the 
opening and closing buds. After her long wiuter sleep, Na- 
ture awakes rejoicing, and flings our her floral largess with a 
bounteous hand. 

First, a few fluttering Anemones delight us, or the May- 
flower woos us with its delicate breath; then comes the Inno- 
cence, the Blood-root, the Dog-tooth Violet, the Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, and a whole catalog of beauties, until in June the 
forest becomes a bower of rosy laurels. Then, when the sum- 
mer days are long and sultry; when the cattle seek the shade 
at noonday, and, half immersed in water, lazily whisk aside the 
annoying insects; when weary men are seeking rest by the 
sea-shore and on the mountain-side, Nature herself enjoys a 
temporary lull. She deals out her treasures more slowly, 
and more carefully fashions them into lovely forms. She is 
too fond of flowers not to have them about her even in her 
siesta, and some of the most exquisite of our climate are now 
in bloom. 

On the quiet lakes and streams the Pond-lily smiles serene. 
We cannot suppose its fragrance wasted, even though man 
may never enjoy it; the birds of the air and the gauzy insects 
must delight in it, and the perfume be wafted as a grateful in- 
cense to the very throne of heaven. Why do these lovely 
creatures always grow so provokingly out of reach? One 
almost wishes himself a merman, or the mortal famed by sea- 
nymphs, that he may gain the beauties in mid-stream. 

In the peat-moss that borders the swamps we can find the 
curious Piteher-plants, painted in red and green ; possibly, 
also, the Sundew in flower. The leaves of the latter, in bright 
sunshine, are gemmed with drops of a liquid secreted by the 
plant, which is a fly-cateher; not so active as the Dionwa of 
the South, but still of a related kind. It is said that these 
plants actually digest flies, and may even be fed on meat. 
The flower of the ordinary kind is white, but in the ‘“ pine- 

barrens” of New Jersey (a famous collecting-ground, unless 
the fires have ruined it) we have seen a species with red 
flowers, and long, snake-like leaves, which coil up at the ends. 


In July, here in Rhode Island we are fortunate enough to 
have the Rhododendron maximum. It would pay one to go 
down to Narragansett Pier at the time ofits flowering. It can 
be plainly seen from the car-windows. July is also the time 
for white Azalea (Rhododendron viscosum). The flowers of the 
latter are externally viscid to the touch, for the purpose (accord- 
ing to Kerner) of excluding small insects which would rifle the 
nectar without assisting fertilization. There are many such 
contrivances, as for instance, in the “‘ catch-flies,’’ where there 
is a deposit of glutinous matter at the nodes only. An insect 
might avoid one belt of glue by climbing up a blade of grass as 
a step-ladder; but then he is met by several others, and it is 
next to impossible for him to pass all. So the flowers are pro- 
tected. If we come upon the white-fringed Orchis, we find a 
beauty, and the yellow one (Habenaria ciliaris) is still richer 
and rarer. 

The balsam, well called jewel-weed, droops its pendant gems 
over the water, the sac-like flower of an orange color and 
spotted with reddish brown. It is neatly balanced on the 
stem and shaken by every breeze. Some of the flowers are fer- 
tilizedin the bud. It is ahard plant to get home, asit withers 
almost at touch. This is not the reason, however, that the 
plant is called ‘ Touch-me-not.”” ‘The common name is de- 
rived from the fact that the pods, when ripened, are sensitive 
to a touch, and expel the seeds with a jerk, the pod itself coil- 
ing intoa spiral. The Latin name, Impatiens, refers to the 
same peculiarity. The Monkey-flower is a blue-blossomed 
plant, looking like a Snap-dragon, and also growing near water, 
and is well worth gathering. The Meadow-rue still offers us 
its feathery flowers, and certain species of Polygala gleam red 
amidst the grasses. 

But we have been long enough in the marshes; let us seek 
the higher lands. As we pass through the meadows we notice 
the pink spikes of the Hard-hack, and the white flower of the 
Meadow-sweet. They always have a home-like look, espe- 
cially to the New Englander. They are both Spirwas, a pretty 
hame, given from their fitness to be woven into wreaths and 
garlands. The Hard-hack is used, too, as everybody knows, 
48a home-medicine. It is showy, and much improved by cul- 
tivation, ranking well with many imported Spir@as that are 

common use, 

Stone-walls are often a beautiful feature in our American 
Scenery. It becomes necessary for the farmer to rid his land of 
the troublesome stones, and he piles them up in fences along 
the borders of his lots. Over these grows the graceful Cle- 
matis, now all abloom, and beside them wild roses open tbeir 
odorous blossoms, and early Golden-rods warn us of the sor- 
rowful autumn. ‘The Bitter-sweet also clambers over the 
rocks, here showing us a cluster of purple blossoms, there a 

cluster of red and green berries, pendant from the same stem. 

We have said that Nature was now enjoying a rest, but she 


is never in a state of actual repose. In her winter slumber, as 
in her summer nap, she dreams bright visions, which her many 
agents are ready toembody. Whether her work is in snow 
or frost, or in the fairer forms of flowers and leaves, it is always 
lovely and worthy of admiration. W. W. Barvey. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


CHICAGO REDEEMED ! 


At the meeting of the Chicago Board of Education, held 
June 25, George Howland, principal of the Central High 
School, was elected Superintendent of Schools, receiving nine 
votes to four for Mr. Doty, the former incumbent, with one 
blank and one member absent. This is the most important 
event that has occurred in Chicago since the fire,—as auspicious 
of the future educational welfare of the city as the fire was de- 
structive of material wealth. The hackneyed phrase of “‘ gen- 
tleman, scholar, and able educator,”’ is totally inadequate to 
describe Mr. Howland’s fitness for the position, and anything 
like a description of the rejoicing over the circumstance would 
hardly be appreciated outside Chicago and Illinois, where the 
incubus of the past few years has been directly felt. 

This revolution was supplemented at the meeting of the 
Board, June 30, by the raising of the grade of the three Divis- 
ion High schools to that of the Central High in its palmiest 
days, and the re-introduction of the curriculum of study ap- 
proved March 6, 1872, which course had been sadly mutilated 
by the ring that took possession of the schools in 1875. To 
cap the climax, George P. Welles, for twenty years an able 
lieutenant of Mr. Howland in the High School proper, was 
elected principal of the new West Division High, and Ira 8S. 
Baker, the former principal of that institution, reduced to the 
ranks. The new West Division High School will be the former 
Central and West Division High consolidated. With its newly 
extended, or, rather, its restored curriculum, and under the 
principalship of Mr. Welles, this High School will be one of 
the most creditable in the country. 

THE HISTORY 
of the enslaving and disenthrallment of the Chicago school 
system may not now be out of place. In 1873 the municipal 
election was carried by a mongrel and unprincipled combina- 
tion called the ‘‘ People’s Party,’”’ on the Sunday-saloon-open- 
ing issue. The attitude of the new executive was one of hos- 
tility toward the schools. A few small tricksters formed a 
ring on the Board, whose public aims were to put the Bible 
out of the schools, to destroy the High School, and to oust the 
then Superintendent, Josiah L. Pickard, one of the most ad- 
mirable educational men in the world. The private object of 
one of the conspirators was to get hold of the school moneys, 
and of the others it was to gain political advancement at the 
hands of the rabble, then unfortunately in theascendant. The 
conspirators were greatly aided by a ae on the press, who 
opened an unscrupulous fire on the High School, the Normal 
School, the course of study, the men-teachers, the superin- 
tendent, and, indeed, on every part of the system, in rapid 
succession. This person wrote regularly on one daily paper, 
and by specious representations toned all the others up to a 
hostile key toward the schools, while the teachers, in fear of 
the ring, were obliged to maintain a trembling but indignant 
silence. 
THE PUTTING OUT OF THE BIBLE 

was accomplished without a ripple of dissatisfaction; the high 
school course was emasculated by the establishment of nonde- 
script division high schools, with a crowded two years’ course, 
whose unreasonable number of studies could be little better 
than touched by the pupils, who were made to believe that they 
had been ‘‘ through them.” But the ousting of an able and 
irreproachable superintendent was a more difficult matter. To 
accomplish this end, a person had to be secured to act in the 
position of assistant superintendent, as an agent for the crowd- 
ing out of Mr. Pickard. This person was Duane Doty, of De- 
troit, so signally defeated as above mentioned. The former 
assistant superintendent, Francis Hanford, was set aside for 
Mr. Doty; but at the end of a year, chafing at the mischief 
meditated against Mr. Pickard, he wrote an anonymous letter 
to the Common Council detailing the plot, with which he was 
but imperfectly acquainted. He was shot, and the ring was 
artially disrupted by the dropping of some of its members 
rom the Board. 

But the evil genius of the ring was husy during the follow- 
ing year, schooling Mr. Doty,—who was a mere tool in the cor- 
ruptionists’ hands,—in ways to irritate Mr. Pickard into resign- 
ing. In the course of a year they were successful, and, by 
ways that were dark and tricks that have ultimately proved 
vain, Mr. Doty was made Superintendent of Schools. 

THE SERIES OF MISSTEPS 
that this gentleman made during the three years of his super- 
intendency would be tiresome and painful to recapitulate. He 
was always an indigestible morsel in the educational system of 
Chicago, and after hiccoughing for five years, that system has 
at last cast him forth. The rejoicing over the event is two- 
fold,—on account of the removal of Doty, and on account of 
the accession of Howland. The community are quietly jubi- 
lant, while the teachers, most of whom were — of Mr. 
Howland, are wild with delight. There is not a bright young 
man, or an intelligent young woman, in Chi or vicinity, 
that does not know, respect, and admire Mr. Howland. His 
genial dignity, his intellectual momentum, his modesty, schol- 
arship, and literary ability, have rooted him in the affections 
of every respectable home in Chicago. His influence, now go- 
ing forth these twenty-three years, has had much to do with 


making the homes of the present generation of gee <Sape 
folks charming, interesting, and happy. Offered a salary of 
$5,000 a year to go to Brooklyn, at atime when the clouds 
were gathering over the Chicago High School, his telegram in 
reply was, ‘‘Hphraim is wedded to his idols. Iwill not accept.”’ 
The high schoo] needed him then; the whole system needs 
him how. He has the confidence and sympathy of Mr. Pick- 
ard, the superintendent who made the Chicago schools mag- 
nificent. His accession restores 
THE ERA OF GOOD FEKLING AND CONFIDENCE. 

No more intrigue; no more petty chicanery, puerile mastery, 
or monkeyish mischief in the administration of school affairs 
in Chicago! No more intimidation, espionage, terrorism, or 
plotting, to mystify a corps of schoolma’ams and schoolmas- 
ters! No more pothouse politicians to set traps for hard-work- 
ing pedagogues, to excite their fears of decapitation by ludi- 
crous mystery and slanderous inuendo, or hound them to de- 
spair by “putting up jobs’! No more dismissals from 
motives of personal plate and petty, puerile spleen! No 
more gratuitous publication of the names of “ dropped” 
teachers, under this cowards’ plea that “discipline must be 
preserved”! No more political or religious tests in the em- 
loyment of teachers! A life long Republican, Mr. Howland 
s elected by a Democratic Board, acting under the direction 
of a Democratic mayor. With a single exception, the present 
Board of Education is composed of honorable and high- 
minded gentlemen, and the names mentioned for incoming 
members are in every way unexceptional. The press is unan- 
imous in commending the action of this truly honorable body, 
the citizens and tax-payers are pleased with it, and the teach- 
ers and pupils are in ecestacies, Hallelujah! the schools of 
Chicago are puritied and free! 

Chicago, Ill., July, 1880. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TENNESSEE, 


Memphis is, in many respects, a delightful city. Its people 
are courteous and kind, and when oceasion calls, always ready 
in their generosity and their sympathy for misfortune. The 
love of music is very strong here, and few cities can surpass 
it in amateur concert musical performances. But there is a 
want of scientific and literary cultivation. If proof of this were 
wanted, it is shown in the fact that it sprung from a village to the 
dignity of a city without possessing a public library. Where 
there isa love of sport there will be nets and rods and guns; a 
love of the drama makes a theatre a public necessity; and a 
community that cultivates the brain, that is intelligent, is a 
community to which books are indispensable. The active 
brain must have something on which to exercise itself; it must 
know what other brains are doing and other minds thinking. 
An intellectual bunger exists which must have appropriate 
food, and this makes the public library indispensable to an in- 
telligent and cultivated community. In Memphis this neces- 
sity has not yet been felt; the appetite that demands mental 
food has not developed itself; Memphis had, therefore, no 
a library. The main trouble is not the absence of the 
ibrary,—that is a defect easily supplied, — but it is in the ab- 
sence of a desire for one, of a longing for knowledge, which 
makes such an institution an absolute necessity. 

ODD-FELLOWS LIBRARY. 

Attempts have been made more than once to establish a 
public library in Memphis, but a few months was the length 
of their career, until about two years ago the Odd Fellows as- 
sociations in the city resolved to relieve Memphis from the 
biot of having no public dispenser of daily mental food. These 
societies formed the Odd Fellows’ public library of Memphis. 
They devoted to it a fine room in the Odd Fellows Hall, 
where their periodical meetings are held. The room is taste- 
fully decorated and well furnished, at an expense of $2,500, 
and has a aqpoume apartment as a lady’s reading-room, to 
which is attached a boudoir with every requisite for the ac- 
commodation of the fair sex. There is a membership of 600 
Odd Fellows, and residents of the city are admitted to the 
privileges of the library on very moderate terms. Visitors 
to the library average 300 persons monthly, of whom 30 per 
cent. are ladies. 

The city press has, from the first, been hearty in its support 
of the institution. The clergy also have given it their coun- 
tenance and commendation. , Various citizens and others, and 
several public institutions, have given the library material aid. 

AMONG LIBERAL DONORS 

to the shelves we may name the late much respected Colonel 
Leath, P. P. Prescott, Miss M.S. Chandler, Young & Bros., 
Wills & Wildburger, John Easten, Commissioner of Education, 
Cayce Young, M.C.; and many other generous gifts have 
been received from the publishing houses of Blackman & Co., 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., D. Appleton & Co., J. H. Butler 
& Co., and the publishing companies of the Unitarians and 
the Swedenborgians. A good library, comprising many of the 
best works in our language, is open for circulation, with the 
choicest American and English periodicals, and a considerable 
number of the most important newspapers. 

Owing to the liberality, enlightenment, and public spirit of 
the Odd Fellows, Memphis has now the means of mental im- 
provement in her hands; the work remaining to be done is to 
diffuse a more eager appetite among the people than has bith- 
erto existed for intellectual pursuits. Young men are leaving 
schools, and settling down in life from college; here are the 
means to continue their studies and keep them up with the 
van of the world’s progress. If the city is to make genuine 
sanatory improvement, and rescue itself from its serious pecun- 
iary embarrassments, it must be by the aid of cultivated brains, 
and the means of this cultivation lie in the public library. 


Memphis, Tenn., 1880. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The steamship Guinare, which left Washington some fif- 
teen days since for the Arctic regions, was towed into St. 
Johns, N. F., on Wednesday, in a disabled condition. 

— $58,289,168 have been saved to the Government by its re- 
funding operations. 

— Reports from several Western States indicate an invasion 
of the Indian Territory by a large number of persons. 

— Africa—South Africa is threatened with another native 
war. The recent report that a treaty had been concluded be- 
tween Egypt and Abyssinia proves to have been incorrect. 

— France.—Amnesty has been proclaimed in France. The 
French government has ordered that a course of instruction 
in agriculture be introduced into every primary school in the 
country. 

— Great Britain.—The Irish members are opposing actively 
the Land bill on account of the Attorney-General’s amend- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone intimates that England will not act sep- 
arately against Turkey. Strong desires for the adoption of 
free trade by the United States were expressed at the Cobden 
Club dinner. 

— Russia.— Russia continues her prepararions for war on the 
Chinese. Four of the best torpedo boats belonging to the 
Black Sea fleet are to be immediately dispatched to the Pacific. 
Portugal and Japan have declined to aid Russia in the event 
of a war with China. 

— Turkey.—Turkey still continues her warlike preparations, 
an order for 150,000 shot and shells for field-guns having re- 
cently been given. It is reported, however, that the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs has offered to indemnify Montenegro for 
the relinquishment of her disputed territory. Greece has been 
advised to postpone calling out her reserves until the collective 
note of the powers has been replied to by the Porte. 


A Goop man has fallen. Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., 
LL.D., died at Saratoga, N. Y., July 6, 1880. Many 
thousands in the North and South will hear of this as 
of the death of a dear, personal friend. All who knew 
him found their appreciation for his character, and their 
love of the man constantly increasing. ‘Io young and 
old, high and lowly, he was a counsellor, helper, and a 
friend. In discharging the important trusts to which 
he was called, either as State Secretary of the Board of 
Education of Massachusetts,—where he carried out the 
reforms inaugurated by his predecessor, Horace Mann, 
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—or as president of Brown University, or as author of 
educational literature, or, finally, as agent of that great 
trust, the Peabody educational fund, Dr. Sears has 
immortalized his name. Unlike most reformers, he 
——— | has been a peace-maker, modest, retiring, and sweet-tem- 
pered. We know that the South will mourn his loss 
like that of a paternal friend and a personal benefactor. 
No nobler gift has ever been offered by one individual 
to a people than the Peabody fund; and no Northern 
citizen whose duty it has been to help in building up and 
sustaining the new South, has acquitted himself so well 
as Dr. Sears. His death is a national loss. Dr. Sears 


v was born Nov. 19, 1802; he was buried from the First 


Baptist Church, Brookline, Mass., Friday, July 9. He 
leaves a wife, four sons, and one daughter, and is the 
first of his family-circle to pass away. 

** His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world,—this was a man.”’ 


Ir is always dangerous to push any creature to the 
wall. Even the mildest-mannered schoolmistress will 
throw daggers from the corners of her eyes after her 


‘300|Stupid committee-man, and the average lady-principal 


can become a very porcupine of protest, on occasion. It 
is not, therefore, a great astonishment to the friends of 
the wide-awake superintendent of schools in Worcester, 


>| Mass., Mr. A. P. Marble, to behold that very positive 


friend of the public-school system riding a very high 
horse through seven columns of the Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Sun. In this address, before the Berkshire (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, entitled, “ Educational Kearney- 
ism; or, Public Schools and their Critics,” Mr. 
Marble varies the usual schoolmaster habit of a respect- 
ful parrying of blows, and, with a good old-fashioned 
master’s rod in hand, and the soul of a score of old-fash- 
ioned Yankee pedagogues in his body, takes the offen- 
sive and administers a general trouncing to almost every 
public enemy of American popular education. We be- 
lieve Mr. Marble will receive the thanks of the majority 
of the intelligent friends of the schools, everywhere, for 
his plucky, pointed, and often remarkably shrewd, not 
to say profound handling of the matter here at issue. 
There are always two stages in every public controversy 
concerning any vital American institution. First, comes 
the period when its critics and enemies insist on discus- 
sing the foundation and reasonableness of the institu- 
tion itself. That debate, in respect to the common 
school, has been going on now these ten years. As far 
as the argument is concerned, this branch of the contro- 
versy is well near its end. It has been an unmixed 
advantage to our school system to show its origin, its 
historical development, its wonderful relation to the 
higher growth of every State, its bearing on the general 
intelligence, industrial prosperity, political progress, and 
moral elevation of the republic. A great service also 
has been rendered by explaining the new education to 
the people, although, outside the cities, a good deal of 
this work is yet to be done. In this bramch of the con- 
troversy our superior teachers have borne an honorable 
part; though, it must be said, that many of our most 
convincing documents have been the work of men ab- 
sorbed in other professions. But it is not now neces- 
sary that another page should be written to confute 
any serious charge against the American system. 
What is now needed is a publication and distribution of 
a selected number of these admirable defenses, and their 
distribution, as educational tracts, in every school dis- 
trict in the United States. 

But it is still true that men do not always die when 
the brains are out. There is still, evenin New England, 
a mighty pother against the free-school system which 
has very little to do with reason, and less with knowl- 
edge. A considerable number of ecclesiastics, experts, 
scientific and otherwise, apostles of pessimistic social 
science, hard-headed millionaires and close-fisted grang- 
ers, zealous leaders of trades-unions, high-joint gentle- 


men and ladies in drawing-rooms, international maga- 
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zinists and one-horse editors perched on metropolitan 
stools, municipal economists, and political sore-heads, 
are now abusing the schools, the teachers, and the up- 
per side of the American people who support them, 
without rhyme or reason. Apart from a respectable 
party who have been willing to listen to the great de- 
fense that has been going on through these years, there 
still remains the motley army which does not propose 
to argue, but simply to pelt the school-house with mis- 
siles on every occasion. The only way to meet this pro- 
voking assault, encountered at every street-corner, is 
the heroic method adopted in Mr. Marble’s admirable 
paper. The only thing of consequence in this style of 
assault is the animus of the critic. Mr. Marble, with 
admirable keenness, tears the mask from the imposing 
countenance of the leaders of this aggravating assault, 
and reveals, in every case, the old regulation scowl or 
sneer at republican institutions, or the yet less dignified 
look of stinginess, professional jealously, or personal 
pique that are the secret explanation of this crusade. 
We trust this bright discourse will be printed all over 
the country. We also hope that teachers and school- 
men, everywhere, will follow the example of Mr. Marble, 
and take the offensive against this the most inexcusable 
and groundless defamation yet let loose against the bet- 
ter side of American life. 


In one respect we are compelled to differ from Mr. 
Marble, in his contemptuous handling of the pamphlet 
on the Norfolk county examinations. We do not un- 
derstand that this work was inspired at Quincy, or 
pushed to sustain the wholesale charges of Mr. Adams 
concerning the Massachusetts schools. Spite of all that 
may be said concerning the general uncertainty of our 
school methods of examination, this, in Norfolk county, 
seems to have been just and reasonably conclusive. If 
George Walton don’t know how to examine schools, we 
may say the status of a country school-room “is some- 
thing that no fellow can find out.” We have no doubt 
that the state of mystification concerning the three R’s 
in which a certain class of these country schools was 
found, prevails extensively through all of our States. 
Spite of the protests of interested teachers and the 
ruffled composure of complacent country school-commit- 
tees, it is a melancholy fact that the average country 
district school is so far behind the better sort of graded 
city and village school that it is virtually another sort 
of institution. The attempt to educate the country 
people of the United States, to-day, by the regulation 
country district school, kept by a cheap schoolmistress, 
will have the same outcome as the attempt to cultivate 
the prairies of Illinois and the plantations of Louisiana 
by the old-fashioned system of Yankee muscular farm- 
ing of fifty years ago. At that time, a good district 
school in Massachusetts practically meant, a school, 
superintended by a superior young man or woman, 
but really taught by the concentrated intelligence and 
character of the whole district. To-day the electric 
currents of American life all concentrate on the vil- 
lages and cities, and no such thing is possible in edu- 
cation. The longer our country friends refuse to take 
the three steps of reform,— consolidation of schools, 
training of teachers, and thorough supervision of work,— 
the more evident will be the contrast between the edu- 
cation of children in the two classes of schools. It will 
not help matters for eminent city superintendents to 
ridicule or deny such revelations as appear in Mr. Wal- 
ton’s pamphlet. They point unmistakably to a state of 
public conceit or indifference which tolerates outgrown 
methods, incompetent instruction, and shiftless super- 
vision over vast regions of our rural districts. Of 
course, such tables prove nothing concerning the graded 
schools of the better class, though there is too much in- 
effectual fumbling with children there. There is no 
danger the schools will be injured by the exposure of 
their real weakness, and the miscellaneous onslaught, 
so well exposed in Mr. Marble’s paper, will doubtless 


be overruled for the public good. Mr. Marble has only 
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made the mistake, not infrequent in a great confused 
engagement, of firing into one of his own regiments, in 
attacking the admirable pamphlet of Mr. Walton. 


MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


We have often been called to deplore the outbreak of 
a peculiar form of mental rabies among the editorial 
fraternity concerning the matter of common-school edu- 
cation. As the yellow fever is said to be chronic in the 
West Indies, so this form of dementia is always raging 
among the periodicals of the Roman Catholic church and 
in certain regions of journalism that still linger under 
the shadow of. the old dispensation down South. But, 
like that mysterious epidemic, this malady now and 
then strikes down an illustrious victim, even in the heart 
of the highest civilization. A few months since our 
lively old friend, Gail Hamilton, was convulsed through 
a whole volume in this way. The Atlantic Monthly 
at the head, and Good Company at the tail of New- 
England periodical literature, were badly stricken. 
Several presidents and eminent professors of great 
universities have succumbed to this dire infection, 
which seems to assail, alike, high and low, cultivated 
and ignorant, the politician orating for buncombe in 
Washington, and the priest agonizing for souls behind 
the altar. This form of madness assumes a type of 
peculiar viruleuce in the month of June,—the month of 
roses, high-school commencements, and dissolving views 
of young ladyhood in white-muslin, relieved by bushels 
of fragrant bouquets. Indeed, a free high or normal. 
school commencement seems to afflict the unfortunate 
subject of this dementia in the same way as a milk- 
maid in a scarlet sacque fires up the lord of the herd, 
pawing the earth and poising his horns for a miscella- 
neous charge. 

The latest victim of this midsummer madness is our 
genial friend, Dr, Holland, senior editor of that widely- 

read and admirable periodical, Scribner’s Magazine. 
Unfortunately, the good Doctor, in this July number, 
has been tempted, like so many of our prominent lights 
of literature, to break his teeth over that obstinate knot 
of industrial education which has so long baffled the 
wisdom of the wisest schoolmen. There is nothing like 
your high-literary method of heroic treatment for these 
complex problems that take hold, at once, of the deepest 
life of childhood, and the most difficult entanglements 
of social and political economy. 

After groping in a somewhat inconsequential way 
through the suburbs of his theme, the good Doctor is 
seized with the fine poetic frenzy and goes off into the 
the following convulsion, after the most approved style 
of the educational midsummer madness :—“ The public 
school, as at present conducted, net only does not fit boys 
and girls for the work of taking care of themselves and 
their depend- ants, but absolutely hinders them from un- 
dertaking it, or engenders ideas that are impracticable 
and misleading. The public has to pay, in some way, 
Sor all the ignorance of practical life in which the public 
school leaves its pupils.” The italics are the Doctor’s, 
who evidently regards this as a fundamental postulate 
in American school-life. 

Now, the first thing that occurs, in view of this sud- 
den attack of repugnance to taking commen-school edu- 
cation, is the delightfully wholesale character of the 
statement. The Doctor is quite above vulgar limitations. 
The American common school, like the devil in the 
medical theology, accounts for the whole industrial mud- 
dle. It must, however, be a power of supernatural ma- 
lignity to work such evil. The average American boy, 
west of the Alleghenys, is only in school four years; 
and his eastern brother, five years. The school year 
does not average more than thirty weeks of five days 
each, the day including six hours. It therefore appears 
that in this brief period, thirty-six hundred hours, 

Spread over four years, the Western schoolma’am is able 
to so demoralize Western Young America that he comes 
forth, at the age of twelve, utterly incompetent “to 


take care of himself and hisd ependents” (nature works 


Ohio boy, astride a fence, dreaming of new wars, 
coming shoulder -straps, dark horses, and the White 
House. Owing, doubtless, to the superior view of 
the Western schoolma’am, it requires an additional 
year for her Eastern sister to equally demoralize the 
average Eastern youth of the period. But if the Amer- 
ican schoolma’am is becoming a factor so potent for evil, 
it were wise in all of us to beat the long-roll, and sus- 
pend ordinary employments, until, by the aid of the 
new journalism, we have suppressed this new Eve, who 
is evidently bent, like her ancient grandmother, on 
giving man a new fall in this new world. 

Another thing occurs to us. According to the intui- 
tion of the good Doctor, those parts of our country 
where the common school is most thoroughly worked, 
ought to be distinguished, above all others, for youthful 
laziness, incompetency, and the growth of all vices that 
wait upon these public calamities. There are doubtless 
portions of our country where lazy boys and girls, who 
grow up unable to take care of themselves and their de- 
pendants, do abound, and where society is under the 
feet of a mob of proud, shiftless, and reckless young 
people. Unfortunately, however, for the Doctor’s logic, 
the old Bay State, which was the university of his own 
greatness, is probably, on the whole, the most thrifty, 
industrious, enterprising, and well-to-do State in this 
world, unless its neighboring State, Connecticut, may 
contest the palm. And these are the two American 
States that have been most completely dominated by the 
common school for two hundred years; where the school- 
master is ever with us, and the schoolma’am blossoms 
in every home; where have gone forth, in swarms, the 
teachers of the new States, and where, to-day, the com- 
mon school, in its most offensive shape, has most com- 
plete development. 

Everybody whose knowledge of the common school is 
the result of actual observation, and not of an evolution 
from the depths of his own literary consciousness, under- 
stands, that the portion of our American children who 
most largely enjoy and most faithfully improve the ad- 
vantages of the common school, become the leading class 
in all regions of American life. If anywhere is found 
a set of youth who leave school conceited, indolent, and 
inefficient, it is because the school has been below par; 
taught by such incompetents as can be hired for reduced 
wages; or because it has been forced through unsuitable 
courses of study by the folly of parents. The cure for 
this evil is not to turn the public school into a work- 
shop, but to make it, in truth, what it attempts to be, 
by introducing natural methods of study and putting 
only trained teachers on guard. 


EDITORIAL CORBESPONDENCE. 


CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 


Bon voyage was the parting salutation to the ‘‘ Devonian” 
passengers from New York to Glasgow, May 29, as the cables 
were slipped and the noble vessel steamed out seaward ; and 
a most delightful trip it was, from beginning to close. A well- 
managed steamship, a well-assorted cargo of passengers, fine 
weather, smooth seas, favoring winds, and the blessing of 
Heaven, conspired to make our ocean-travel as pleasant as it 
could well be ; while the various incidents, accidents, amuse- 
ments, and social and religious services helped to make the 
Atlantic as joyful a sojourning-place as the quiet homes we 
had left, or the land scenes before us, for which the voyage is 
an excellent preparation. 

ON THE OCEAN. 

We left New York with the thermometer in the nineties, 
with land-sickness and weariness heavily weighing us down. 
Fairly off Sandy Hook, the cool breezes of the ocean restored 
feverish pulses, and made welcome such experiences as Boreas 
might dispose. Some of our fellows, too far away from their 
cradles to remember its gentle rockings, yielded to the antici- 
pated and oft-dreaded mal de mer, almost at sight of the bound- 
less sea; while others laughed at their misfortunes, and waited 
with patience for rougher seas to try their own better sea- 


manship. Fortunately, the high wind and mountain waves 
were not given us, and, bating the changes incident to the 
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new circumstances of living, our voyagers were unusually free 


fast out West); but will probably be found, if an from the depressing influences of a rough and stormy ocean. 


We had a merry company of ladies and gentlemen, who, once 
over the slight attack of dull heads and poor appetites, were 
ready for a most companionable trip. The days were filled 
with sight-seeing, promenades on the quarter and saloon decks, 
refreshing naps, talks and plans over European travel; and the 
evenings were occupied with debates, story-telling, spelling- 
schools, concerts, and other entertainments. Of our five pas- 
sages across the Atlantic, this was by far the most engreeable, 
with few regrets and many pleasant memories. When we re- 
member that travel usually brings the selfish in us to the 
front, we congratulate ourselves on finding so large a company 
whose tastes and interests are so largely one. 


INCIDENTS OF THE VOYAGE. 

Ocean travelers are surprised, usually, at the fewness of the 
external objects of interest on the ocean,—so few ships, so few 
whales, so few icebergs, etc., — forgetting that the ocean is a 
great world, 3,000 miles by 10,000 in extent, and that our little 
horizon of ten or fifteen miles is but a dot on its total surface. 
But ships and steamers were seen, and our flags were grace- 
fully hoisted and dipped in token of recognition and saluta- 
tion. A few whales were sighted by the sharp-eyed, but those 
who expected to see these huge mammoths leap out of the 
ocean and fly through the air were doomed to disappointment. 
Spouts and fins constituted the total exhibition. Probably the 
cunning fellows were waiting a fee, after the order of all living 
creatures beyond the seas. ‘The captain promised us a dis- 
play of icebergs the fourth day out, and agreeable to appoint- 
ment the bergs appeared. Two famous ones sailed along our 
northern and southern horizons, and we only wondered some 
shrewd Yankee had not caught the happy idea of attaching 
some steam-power to one of these great ice-mountains and 
towing it into New York harbor, as a cool speculation in the 
hot days of June and July. We give the idea to the en- 
terprising. 

A BUBIAL AT SEA, 

On the third morning from New York the news was whis- 
pered through the ship that one of our fellow-passengers had 
finished the voyage of life, on the passage to her home in Eng- 
land. Her name was Elizabeth Kelly; she was very sick when 
she came on board, but hoped to reach her home and friends 
before consumption had done its fatal work. All was done 
for her comfort that could be done by the officers of the ship, 
but to no avail as to saving the life of this young woman, and, 
as is usual, her remains were prepared for ocean burial. A 
rude coffin was made by the ship’s carpenters, and at 2 p. m. 
of the day of death the coffin, shrouded with the American 
flag, was taken by the sailors to the rail of the ship, and, as the 
Episcopal burial-service was read by one of our Boston clergy- 
men, the body was slowly lowered into the ocean, and the 
iron-weighted casket sunk out of our sight in the mighty waters 
of the Atlantic; and its precious contents shall be seen, never- 
more, till the sea shall give up its untold dead. The scene 
was a most solemn and impressive one, and many a moistened 
eye told of sympathetic hearts, not only in view of the great 
certainties as well as uncertainties of life, but also in the 
thought of those friends on the other shore, who would watch 
the incoming of the “‘ Devonia”’ at Glasgow, to grasp the weak 
hand and kiss the pale brow of the sister, daughter, and friend, 
whom we, strangers to her and her home, were committing to 
her last resting-place in the bosom of the restless sea. As we 
gathered in the saloon at our daily prayers, earnest petitions 
went up to Heaven that God’s hand would hold us all in life 
to our journey’s end, and that the comforts of a supporting 
faith might be given to those who would look in vain for the 
coming of their loved one. 

LAND AHEAD. 

Tuesday morning, at 3 a. m., the early risers saw in the far 
east the faint outlines of wished-for land. The Emerald Isle 
was in sight, enveloped in clouds somewhat, but its mountain- 
peaks and shore-outlines were growing into distinctness. Now 
the rough and rugged headlands appear, and before 7 a. m. 
we have passed the Bloody Fore-land, and are in near view of 
the cold, bleak, northern coast. Whata relief to enter the 

uiet harbor at Moville! and while a few of our passengers are 
disembarking for Londonderry and Belfast, we study our first 
land approaches with interest, and inquire for American news. 
‘* Who is to be the next president of the United States ?’’ is 
the universal question; but the men of Erin have no interest 
in it, and cannot tell us. How many of their sons will soon be 
president-making time alone will tell. We pass close under 
the huge cliffs of the Giant’s Causeway, and then the steam 
whistles echo and re-echo along the rocky shore. Now Scot- 
land emerges from the ocean, in a fine afternoon sun, and be- 
fore the sun sets in its long march of eighteen hours above the 
horizon we have ascended the Clyde, with its intensely inter- 


esting scenes, and have passed the customs, ready to make our > 


way from Greentioch to the great city of Glasgow. 


All nature must take rest, and so will the 
EpIror. 
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AMERICAN INST. OF INSTRUCTION. 
[Continued from page 86.] 


by Europeans until the beginning of the present century, 
many interesting sketches of the early schools and school- 
houses being narrated. The description of the schools and 
colleges between the years 1800 and 1830 was full of spicy remi- 
niscences drawn from the writer’s own experience, so true to 
life as to frequently provoke the audience to laughter, not with- 
standing the solemnity of the occasion. The latter portion of 
the paper was devoted to a concise statement of the progress 
made in education, both in the manner and quality of instruc- 
tion imparted during the last half-century, or rather since the 
year 1837, when Horace Mann became secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, at which date progress in educa- 
tion may be said to have begun. The yoos concluded with 
the old facetiw of the grammarians: ‘‘ The present is imper- 
fect; the perfect is future.’’ 

No mere abstract can do justice to this last production of 
Dr. Sears ; we hope to publish it in full in a future number of 
THE JOURNAL. 

Mr. Northrop, of Connecticut, said that the paper covered 
all branches of the subject. He, therefore, moved that out of 
respect to the memory of the revered man who wrote the paper, 
the Institute should then adjourn. The motion was carried, 


and the Institute adjourned. 


THIRD DAY — Tuurspay, JULY 8. 


The exercise opened with prayer by Rev. H. O. Ladd, of 

Hopkinton, Mass. 

The President then introduced Dr. John D. Philbrick, of 
Boston, who read a very thoughtful paper on 
Coéducation of the Sexes. 

I do not, said the reader, propose to discuss the question 
whether, in the matter of education, the girl shall have as fair 
a chance as the boy. We accept and maintain the broad prin- 
ciple that the sexes have equal rights before education; but, 
while holding firmly to this equality of rights, we deny that it 
carries with it identical instruction and education in common. 
On the contrary, we hold that, having adjusted a system of 
education to the wants of boys, their nature, functions, and 
distinctions, you do wrong to girls in subjecting them to the 
same requirements. In objecting to the plan of identical edu- 
cation, we by no means intend to oppose the higher education 
of women. Do coéducationists say, “‘ By opposing joint edu- 
cation you do, in fact, oppose the higher education of women, 
because there are not sufficient women’s colleges and univer- 
sities of a high order’? ? We reply, that we do not object to 
mixed colleges as a temporary expedient to meet the immediate 
demand while something better is getting ready. As much 
care should be bestowed on the education of one sex as on 
that of the other. We repudiate the idea of a superior educa- 
tion for men and an inferior education for women. 

Bat difference is compatible with equality of value and 
equality of excellence. Coéducation is founded on the as- 
sumption that there is no difference between the sexes which 
education is bound to respect; or, to speak more exactly, no 
differences which may not be sufficiently respected in mixed 
schools. Separate education is based on the principle that the 
differences between the sexes is radical and fundamental, in 
respect to nature and distinction, and that this difference re- 
quires different educational treatment. It is not pretended 
that there are not good institutions conducted on the mixed 

lan; but the question is, which plan is, on the whole, the 
tter, the mixed or the separate, the consideration of the cost 
being left out of the account. It is not denied that mixed 
schools, in certain circumstances, are cheaper than separate. 

The position here maintained may be thus formulated: The 
physical and mental differences the two sexes, and their 
differences in respect to function and distinction in life, re- 
quire separate scholastic education, especially for pupils be- 
tween the ages of ten and twenty years, in order to secure the 
best results. The proof of this proposition is substantially of 
the same nature as that {upon which educational science in 
geveral is built. It is grouped under three heads: 

First, separate education is a logical deduction from well-es- 
tablished educational principles. It is universally admitted 
that all education should be adapted to the nature and destina- 
tion of its subjects. Specialization of function, both in respect 
to institutions and instructors, is a law of educational progress. 
Hence, the sexes, in view of their differences, require separate 


and appropriate education, and not identical education in 
common. 

In the second place the authority of experts,—that is peda- 
gogical authority,—is overwhelmingly on the side of separate 
education. It is doubtful if any foreign authority of impor- 


tance in favor of coéducation can be cited, and at home the|*® legitimate an inheritance to the child as are sky and sun, 
weight of authority is in support of the proposition. No for-| trees and flowers. The qualities of poetry make it more effect- 
endorsed its coéduca-| ive than prose, unless the prose is in itself a poem. 


eign writer on American education has 
tional characteristic. 


Thirdly, separate education is in accordance with the in- 


stinct of civilization, the common-sense of society, and the| #4 in the variety to be sought in modes for its expression. 
general reason of the wisest. This is seen in the history of | What a picture illustrates, may be expressed in words as the 
the progress of education at home and abroad. It is found|theme for incident or description; pantomime action or phe- 


that in all countries, as civilization advances the sexes are 


about the progress of coéducation, unsupported by facts. In 
a supplementary essay, by the same author, it is claimed that 
the so-called Latin-school controversy resulted in a victory for 
coéducation, when the fact is that the superintendent’s plan, 
of a separate school for girls, was adopted in opposition to the 
petitions and arguments of the coéducationists. 

Proofs are abundant that as civilization advances the sexes 
are more separated in education. In foreign countries the 
elementary schools are mixed only in rural districts. In towns 
and cities the joint plan disappears. In France mixed schools 
are prohibited by law except in the poorest communes. The 
separate plan prevails in this country in communities which are 
best entitled to represent the American civilization. Going to 
the superior grade of instruction, we find that ladies have been 
admitted to a few courses in some foreign universities as an 
experiment. In some the experiment has been discontinued. 
Nothing as yet indicates the permanency of the arrangements. 
But the admission of formed women to university lectures 
with mature men is not a form of joint instruction antagonized 
in my proposition. In English and Scotch universities there 
is no coéducation. In New England there are five mixed col- 
leges, but the whole number of ladies in them all is not equal 
to a single class in one of the separate female colleges. In the 
oldest of these mixed colleges the number of women has not 
averaged one toaclass. Itis plain that in New England the 
mixed college is not a success, and already there are signs of 
the coming women’s university with ite distinctive development 

It is in secondary education, intermediate between the ele- 
mentary school and the university, [that the joint plan is espe- 
cially objectionable. In foreign countries the rule of separate ed- 
ucation prevails almost without exception in this grade. In this 
country the best schools of this grade are unmixed. All private 
schools at home and abroad are unmixed above the lowest 
grades; and they are patronized by the most cultivated classes. 
My object is not polemic, but to discover and promulgate 

agogical truth. My opinion has not been hastily formed, 
ut it formed itself as my experience and studies went on. 
And finally, considering the evils of coéducation which I have 
witnessed, I cannot condemn Dr. Clarke’s terribly energetic 
arraignment of it. 


Prof. C. F. Dowd, of Saratoga Springs, agreed with Dr. 
Philbrick, and thought that the results of the study of such 
a man are worthy of very great respect. If it could be 
shown that manhood and womanhood were identical, then the 
same means would bring about the desired results. 

Prof. Z. Richards, of Washington, asked ‘‘ What shall be 
done about coéducation in the family ?’”? Mr. Philbrick re- 
plied that the family is not a school. 

State Supt. J. P. Slade, of Illinois, stated that from his ex- 
perience he believed that the morale was better, and the disci- 
pline easier, where the sexes were educated together than 
when separated. He favored coéducation. 

%. Richards said that the necessity for a school existed sim- 
ply because the parent could not educate the child as he would 
like todo. The best teachers in the world are the fathers and 
mothers. If the father can train his sons and daughters to- 
gether without injury, why not the teachers? God made the 
family school; men have made the separate schools ? 

Rev. H. O. Ladd, of Massachusetts, said: According to Dr. 


occupied with but one. These three processes mutually aid 
each other, and none of them end with school-life. 

Pure diction comes from an appreciation of what is best in 
best authors, rather than from the study of grammatical! forms 
detached from their living connections. During the years of 
grammar-school life let the pupil have some gem from every 
standard author within his comprehension ; let the utmost 
freedom be given him in conversational exercises, for such 
analysis of each as will create in him an enthusiasm for pure, 
forceful English, and let his powers of invention be suitably 
taxed either to create, or reéxpress the thoughts of others in 
language of his own; and in spite of possible faults he will 
come to the period when grammar will be to him the scientific 
expression and warrant for that which usage had already 
taught him. 

D 

Z. Richards, of Washington, thought that language was a 
subject that lies at the foundation of all educational training, 
and one the least understood and most poorly practiced in our 
schools. 

B. G. Northrop emphasized the statements made in the pa- 
per. Language is both a product and a power, and the grand- 
est product of the human mind. 

Rev. T. A. Hopkins, of Vermont, felt that the American 
people were trying to build a house without bricks prepared, 
when in teaching language they neglected the study of Latin 
and Greek, likening them to the grindstone in the sharpening 
of an instrument. 

Col. F. A. Parker objected to holding the children’s noses 
down to the grindstone. 

Rev. Mr. Hopkins said that he had sent out many boys from 
his school to the various colleges, and they rejoiced in the 
** grindstone.”’ 

W. E. Sheldon, of THr JOURNAL, favored thorough and 
substantial work on the part of the pupils, even though it was 
characterized as ‘‘ grindstone ’’ work. 

J. W. Corthell, of Maine, did not think that the teaching of 
Latin and Greek was pertinent to the subject under discussion. 
Children must learn to read English by reading it, as they 
learn to speak by speaking it. 

Mr. Philbrick agreed with Miss Stickney’s recommendations, 
and endorsed, also, the study of some foreign language. 
General Eaton said that it should be borne in mind that lan- 
guage, though important, was but one element of expression, 
and that we should cultivate the whole field. Every depart- 
ment of our education was in sympathy with every other de- 


partment. 
Readings, ete. 

Prof. Charles Roberts, Jr., of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York city, then favored the audience with some 
very admirable readings, which received enthusiastic applause. 
This was followed by lessons in singing by Prof. H. E. Holt, 
musical instructor of the public schools of Boston, with a class 
of sixteen girls. The object of instruction in music in the pri- 
mary schools should be to develop the musical nature by train- 


Philbrick’s paper we must learn from the past, from old coun- 
tries. Have we not undertaken to solve some new questions 
on some new basis, and has not complaint been made that the 
past was imperfect ? As to coéducation in the secondary | 
schools, these schools are the places where most people are ed- 
ucated for their life-work, and as they must associate in their 
after business-life, why should they not be trained together in 
their youth ? 

Want of time prevented further discussion of the important 
subject. 

S. W. Mason, of Boston, then read the paper prepared by 
Miss J. H. Stickney, of Brookline, Mass., entitled 


Language Element in Education. 


Language, the handmaid of man’s crowning faculty, must 
be accepted in education, as it is in science, as the distinctive 
gift and highest intellectnal need of man, before its educa- 
tional value can be appreciated. 

Three stages mark its development, the purely natural and 
mostly unconscious one of childhood, when the great body of 
langauge-forms is made familiar; the scientific stage, when sub- 
jects of thought have their own currents and prescribe their 
forms; and between these two the middle or grammar school 
period. In the nature of the case, language is of little value 
except as it can be readily used. The natural method of pro- 
moting its use is conversation. Its best expression is in liter- 
ature; and through invention it comes to its crowning dignity. 
After the child-period, in which the needs of the teacher are 
broad general culture, sympathy with varying moods, and an 
artistic sense of mental development, the subject-matter for 
language-culture will be found in literature,—for literature is 


The inventive powers are exercised both in original thought, 


more and more separated in education. So universal is this|2°™¢D4 may be embodied in language; or, through equivalent 


fact that it is entitled to be 


arded as a law of educational | ¢xpression these may be transferred from one form of speech | 


progress. In the paper read before the Institute two years ago 
ou this topic, the most extraordinary 


to another. This is a practice common to students of two or. 


were made more languages, but involving an even better exercise when 


ing the Voice and Ear, and developing the sense of rhythm. 
What a child learns of language during the first five years of 


its life is a preparation for learning to read. No one would 
think of attempting to teach a child to read before it could 
talk. It wonld be equally absurd to attempt to teach a child 
to read music before it could sing. Children should first learn 
to sing, as they first learn language, purely by imitation. 

The children showed remarkable proficiency, and reflected 
great credit on their teachers and the method employed. 


AFTEROON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was called to order in the Town Hall 
at 4.30 o’clock, by President Carleton. 
Necrology. 
The reports of committees being in order, Charles Northend, 


of Connecticut, chairman of the Committee on Necrology, 
submitted his report with the following remarks: 


‘With a membership as large as that of this association, it 
can hardly be expec that a year will pass in which some of 
the number will not be called to the unseen world. As the 
years move on with us as an organization, Death moves with 
us and yearly selects some of our membership as his victims. 
To the fourteen whose names and record were read in the last 
two years, it becomes our sad duty to chronicle the names of 
nine of our number who have been called to give up their ac- 
count, and join the ‘“‘innumerable caravan’’ which has gone 
before; and, we may add, in this number are included the 
names of several whose influence has been of the most re- 
markable, useful, and far-reaching character. In less than a 
week after the close of our last meeting, and before many of 
our assembly had reached their homes,’ 


LEWIS BAXTER MONROE 
was called to his final rest. In many respects Mr. Monroe was a remark- 
able man, and though the measure of his life was less than three score, 
yet if ‘that life is long which answers life’s great end,”’ his was surely a 


long one. 
Mr. Monroe was born in Charlestown, Mass., 1825. Though of slender 
constitution, and often called to suffer from bodily disease or ailment, he 


maintained a high rank for scholarship and good deportment, and at the 
early age of 14 years was appointed to an ushership in one of the public 
schools of his native town. He soon became a favorite with the school 
committee, who discovered in him such rare fidelity and ability in the dis- 
charge of his duties that they u him to pursue a collegiate course of 
stady; but his feeble health, as well as the pecuniary circumstances of his 
father’s family, rendered such a course quite impracticable. So well 
pare however, were the committee that that they voted a small sum 
enable him to pursue an academic course of study. By this generous 
aid yo Monroe was able to spend a short season at Castleton A: 
emy, in Vermont; but his y wants and those of his parents 
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f the langu 
sounittee, who binntly informed him they did not want thelr childves 


taug 

this, in 1844, he was appointed principal of the North Gram- 
Soon aftr in Cambridge, by the school committee, of which the late Mr. 
= ham waschairman. This sepeenens was highly complimentary 


to young Monr 
applicants for 


shool 
the sche special suspension of this rule was made to meet this case. Mr. 


was eminently successful in the position, and gained great popu- 
Meer, bat ina few years he was obliged to vonge on account of ill-health. 

fer a brief rest he taught a private school in Charlestown, but in 1851 
he was obliged to abandon this and take a voyage to New Orleans, and 
thence to Europe, in quest of health. In 1852, with much improved health, 
he retarned to Char estown, took the pee tutorship of three Spanish 
youth, sons Of & wealthy and influential family of Central America; and 
jn 1855 he accompanied these youth to Europe. His influence over them 
was of a very marked and favorable character, and his memory will long 
be affectionately and atefully cherished by them. 

On returning from Europe, in 1857, Mr. Monroe was for atime variously 
employed, but after a brie riod he engaged in elocutionary work, for 
which he was so admirably fitted and which had so largely contributed to 
the improvement of his health. Beginning in a small way, he pro essed 
uotil, in 1873, his school was reorganized as a department of the University 
of Boston, He was & pointed the head of this department, known as the 
school of Oratory, with the title of Dean. This school was largely car- 
ried on by the individual energy and means of Mr. Monroe, and was emi- 
nently useful in the work it accomplished, though it failed to be a pecu- 
niary success, owing to the necessarily large expenses, added to the fact 
that many favors and remittances were © to indigent pupils. 

A little more than a ro 0, worn and weary, he went to his New 
Hampshire home at Dublin, with a determination to enjoy its quiet and 
beauty to the fullest extent. But Death went with him, and marked him 
for his prey. While rowing upon the beautiful Lake Monadnock, near 
his summer home, he took a sudden chill, which resulted in causing an 
inward inflammation, and after great suffering for two weeks, he went to 
his inal rest on the 14th day of July, 1879, in the 54th year of his age. Mr, 
Monroe joined this Institute in 1867. 


FRANCIS GILLETTE, 
In the death of Francis Gillette, which took place a this home in 
Hartford, Conn., on the 30th of September, 1879, the cause of education 
lost an earnest, devoted, and sincere friend, and the community a citizen 


of rare worth and integrity. 
Mr. Gillette was born in the town of Bloomfield, near Hartford, Dec. 


14,1807. At the age of 16 years he entered Yale College, from which he 
graduated with the highest honors of his class. After graduating he 
studied law, but he was, by ill-health, obliged to abandon its practice, and 
to settle down on his farm in his native town. He took a wise and dee 
interest in education, and in every good way and work his influence an 
labors could be relied upon. At an early day he espoused the anti-slavery 
cause, and his speeches and efforts in favor of freedom were earnest, de- 
cided, and fearless. Though this was a time that ‘‘ tried men’s souls,” he 
never faltered nor wavered in his efforts, but bravely battled for freedom 
and right. Mr. Gillette, in 1838, was mainly instrumental in securing the 
repeal of the odious nto. which the establishment of schools in the State 
of Connecticut for colored children was strictly forbidden,—a law origi- 
nally aimed at the destruction of the school established in the town of 
Canterbury by Miss Crandall. 

In 1854 Mr. Gillette was elected to a vacancy in the U. 8. Senate, caused 
by the resignation of Truman Smith. On going to Washington he did not 
leave his principles at home. He took them with him, and was fearless 
in making them known; though firm and decided, he was always the cour- 
teous al affable gentleman. Though often taunted for his abolition 
views and doctrines, he was usually ready for any emergency, and often 
quick and pertinent at repartee. 

Mr. Gillette was a man of noble bearing, full six feet in height,—dig- 
nified, courteous, and gentlemanly. He was a truly good man, whose 
time and talents were always ready to promote advancement in every 
thing that tended to elevate and bless mankind. Long will his memor 
be fondly cherished by the friends who best knew his worth; long will 
he live in the good he has achieved. Though his life had extended 
beyond the “three score and ten,’’ it was much longer if measured by 
= aoe | Seoees for “he most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
acts the best.” 

In 1860 Mr. Gillette became a member of this Association. 


JACOB ABBOTT. 

Of all the members of the American Institute of Instruction whose 
names have been entered on the mortuary record, none have gained and 
uerited a wider or more deserved reputation for usefulness than that of 
the subject of this notice. j 

Jacob Abbott was born in Farmington, Maine, Nov. 14, 1803. At the 
early age of 17 he graduated from Bowdoin College, and at 21 from Andover 


Theological ype In 1824, when only 21 years of age, he was appointed 
to a tatorship in Amherst College, and a year later to the professorship in 
mathematics and natural philosophy in the same institution. Such appoint- 
ents would be deemed a high honor to men oe yous his senior, and 
they were Lemans complimentary when bestowed upon one so young. 
In 1829 he resigned his professorship and became principal of the Mount 
Vernon School for Young Ladies, in the city of Boston, a position he 
occupied for five years. In 1834 he was ordained to the ministry, and took 
charge of the Eliot Church in Roxbury. After two years he resigned his 
charge, and with the exception of the time between 1843 and 1870, in which 
he resided in New York, and, with his brother, had charge of a school for 
ee ladies, and during which time he visited Europe several times,—he 
‘levoted most of the remainder of his lite to literary pursuits, and became 
ucator Mr. Abbott was truly a progressive man, ever seeking 
for new and improved methods of foameations and many years ago, even 
pe professor at Amherst, he devised and recommended what may be 
. ed a double course of study, by which a student might elect the studies 
would pursue, Though at the time hiss tions, for various reasons, 
— hot adopted, the wisdom of his views has been fully recognized b 
Me action of many of the higher literary institutions of our land. Thoug 
an Abbott’s jus in the practical work of teaching were less numerous 
‘ wo Pend 0 oe others, his whole life and energies were given to 
th in'ng and educating the youth of our land, either in the school-room or 
per his abundant writings,—and these latter will continue their edu- 
Mr, as one of the oldest members of the Lnstitu n 
at its second meeting in 1831. F . 


MRS. MARY PORTER COLBURN 
died in South"Boston, Mass., on the 2d of February, 1880. 

Mrs. Colburn, whose maiden name was Bartlett, was born in Duxbury, 
ie in June, 1827, and, after enjoying such educational and social privi- 
— were afforded in rural communities a half-century ago, she went 

South Boston and took a position in a primary school in Hawes Place 


church. Though onl 

y 18 years of , her interest and zeal in the educa- 
— bey were so great and so Ta applied that she at once became a 
the tin ul teacher, After teaching two years she was married, and for 
death of abandoned her chosen and favorite work. In 1858, after the 
two hk. her husband, she returned to the school-room, and for a year or 
to South steht successfully in Pepperill, Mass., but in 1860 she returned 
which f Boston, aud took a position in the Hawes Hall primary school, 
Of her or about twenty Pe she filled with marked ability and success. 
“Int 4 writer in the New-England Journal of Education thus speaks: 
¢ ‘fae of her professional work she instructed more than forty 
ent ate ittle children, in namber exceeding twenty-five hundred differ- 
teac my 8. Her qualities of body, mind, and heart made her a nat 
mandin of a primary school. Her personal — was winning, com- 

prepossessing. Her nature was joyful sunshine.” 

school urn’s educational interest was not limited to the work of the 
imy ove the - She took a deep interest in whatever tended to elevate and 
of teacher's vocation. She wrote for the. New England J 


ducation, The Primary Teacher, Good Times, and other publications 
tay her articles had the “true ring,” as having emanated from a heart 
ve to the importance of the teacher’s With all her might 


she did whatever her bands found to do in the educational field; but in 
1878 she was compelled to suspend her labors and seek rest. She went to 
Colorado in quest of rest and health. While there she interested herself 
in making a collection of plants and minerals, with the view of instructin 
her pupils if she should again be able to resume the duties of the school, 
room. But such was not to be the case. That fell destroyer, consump- 
tion, had marked her for his own, and she returned to South Boston, not 
to teach, but to wait, in the family of devoted friends, for the coming of 
death for which her whole life had been a state of preparation. In the 
last great day multitudes who enjoyed her faithful instruction and her 

uaintance will rise up to bless the name of Mary P. Colburn, 

rs. Colburn joined the Institute in 1875. 


D. P. CORBIN, 
of the West Middle School, Hartford, Conn., died at Larned, Kansas 
March 15, 1880. 

Mr. Corbin was born at Union, Ct., in 1833. When only 17 years of age 
he taught a district schoel with a very good degree of success. He subse- 
quently attended school at Madison University, N. Y., Lawrence Acad- 
emy, Groton, Mass., and Suffield Institute in Connecticut. At the age of 


24 he entered the sophomore class at Brown University, from which he 
duated at the age of 27. After his graduation he taught for a season at 
uffield, Conn. In 1862 his patriotic spirit led him to enlist in the service 
of his country, in which he was soon promoted to a ca taincy. After his 
return from the war he taught in East Hartford and Willimantic, Conn., 
in both of which he achieved a good degree of success. In 1870 he was 
elected to the [principalship of the West Middle School in Hartford, Ct., 
placing him in charge of one of the finest buildings in the State. In this 
poawees he continued until the autumn of 1879, when the feeble state of 
is health induced him to get a release from school duties, with a view to 
seeking a restoration of his health by traveling West, and with the hope 
of resuming his position aftera few months. But this was notto be. The 
fell destroyer went with him. His days for school-work were over. 
Though this was a grief to his many friends, it was not a surprise to those 
who saw him and took leave of him at the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Teachers’ Association in Hartford, last October. 

Mr. Corbin’s life was an earnest and faithful one. His desire and aim 
were to do good. As a teacher his labors were well rendered and judi- 
cious. He constantly and conscientiously kept in view the highest intel- 
lectual and moral of those under his charge, by whom he was greatly 
beloved. Mr. Corbin was highly respected by the members of his pro- 
fession, by whom he was honored in being made’ president of the State 
Association. Mr. Corbin became a member of the Institute in 1871, 


EDWARD PAYSON WESTON, 
formerly and for many years principal of a young ladies’ seminary at Gor- 
ham, Me, and subsequently superintendent of the common schools of 
that State, also teacher at “ Little Blue " in Farmington, was called to a 
situation at Highland Park, Illinois, where he died on the 14th of October, 
1879, at about the age of 60 years. 


Mr. Weston’s life had been devoted to education in its various fields, 
and nearly all his work had been in his native State of Maine. Mr, 
Weston was a gentleman of culture, and his services as an educator will 
be long and a | remembered by the pupils for whom and the people 
with whom he spent his time and devoted his talents During the five 
years of his superintendency of the schools of his native State he accom- 
plished a good work for the cause of procter education. Mr. Weston be- 
came a member of the Institute in 1844, 


JACOB 8. SPAULDING, LL.D., 
for twenty-five years the honored and beloved principal of Barre Acad- 
emy, in Vermont, fell dead while harnessing his horse to attend the fune- 
ral of the matron of his boarding-house, on the 29th of last April. 
Mr. Spaulding was bornin Wilmington, Mass., and was a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, in the class of 1841. The academies at Bakersfield 


and Barre, in Vermont, were the fields of his labor, but principally the 
latter. As a competent, faithful, and successful teacher, he gained at 
enviable reputation, and those trained by him may be found doing good 
work in all parts of our country. He was a man of great _ judgment 
and a heart abounding in good feeling and good wishes. is great desire 
was to do good to those under his charge, and to that end he labored with 
earnest though unselfish devotion of pu To his profession his loss 
will prove great indeed, but most of all will he be missed and mourned by 
those who were favored with his instructions, and by the people among 
whom he dwelt and for whose good he was ever ready to spend and be 
spent. The worth of such a man and the value of his labors and infin- 
ence will never be properly and fully appreciated until he has been called 
away; and as all “ blessings brighten as they take their flight,’’ so the 
worth of a truly good man will most sggee as he disappears, and returns 
no more to the work by which he has blessed and elevated the community 
in which he dwelt and labored. Mr. Spaulding joined the Institute in 
1846, while teaching at Bakersfield. 


GEORGE MERRIAM. 

On the 22d of June, — less than one month ago, — George Merriam, 
of Springfield, Mass., was called to his long home. Mr. Merriam was 
born at Worcester, Mass., in 1803, and died at the age of 77. In 1818, when 
15 years of age, he entered the printing-office of his uncle, and at the age 


of 21 years, on the death of his father, he became a partner with his uncle, 
and contributed largely to the support of his mother, who was left a 
widow, with seven children, all younger than George. In 1831 he en- 
gaged in the publishing business, with his brother Charles, and in 1847 
they purchased the plates and copyright-interest of Noah Webster's large 


dictionary. By liberal advertising and by wise changes and improve- 
ments, ade ed to business enterprise, they succeeded in bringing it before 
the public and securing popular favor. At sundry times a have ex- 
pended large sums in enlarging and improving the work, until it has a 
world-wide reputation, and its sales have been very large and remunera- 
tive to the enterprising publishers. 

Mr. Merriam was a long-time and fast friend of education, and took a 
deep interest in the improvement of common schools. Though not per. 
sonally engaged in teaching, he has proved a most valuable helper to 
those whoes peculiar and appropriate work was in the school-room. ; 

Mr. Merriam was an earnest and consistent Chiistian, ever ready for 
any good word or work. Blessed with ample means, gained by his untir- 
ing business energy and labor, he used his property with liberal hand, in 
works worthy of aid, and in his death not only the cause of education is 
called to suffer a serious loss, but every good and philanthropic cause in 
the community in which he lived will feel the loss of one of its most gen- 
erous and reliable eer And it may not be too much to say that 
wherever the English language shall be spoken, Webster's Dictionary and 
the name of George Merriam will become familiar and honored names. 

Mr. Merriam united with the Institute in 1839, — in the first decade’ of 
ite existence. 

BARNAS SEARS, D.D., LL.D. 

To many of us, one of the strongest attractions that drew us to this 
beautiful village, and to the anniversary meeting of the American Inst. of 
Instruction, was the thought of once more meeting and greeting this great 
and good man, and listening to his eloquent voice. It was, therefore, with 
the most profound sorrow that on our arrival almost the first words that 
fell on our ear were, “ Dr. Sears is dead.”’ As on our return to our 


homes from our last anniversary meeting the intelligence met us that one 
of our number, Lewis B. Monroe, had fa:len by the hand of death, and our 
first arrival at this meeting is met with a similar intelligence of sadness, 
it would seem that our heavenly father was improming epos us the great 
importance of doing with our ~ whatever our han nd to do. 

arnas Sears was born at Sandistield, Mass., Nov. 9, 1802, and was, con- 
sequently, nearly 78 at the time of his death. After graduating from 
Brown University and from Newton Theological Seminary, he studied for 
a season in Germany. On his return to this country he became pastor of 
the First Baptist church in Hartford, Conn., and subsequently of a church 
in Hamilton, N. Y. As: his voice failed him he felt obliged to abandon 


ural preaching, —_ became professor in Madison University. In 1833 he 


went to and studied several years at Halle, Leipsic, and Berlin. 
On his return he was a —— professor in Newton Theol cal Semi- 
nary, where he remain ‘or twelve years,—the latter part of the time as 
president. On the resigivation of Horace Mann, in 1848, Dr. Sears was 

secretary of the; . Board of Education, — a position he filled to 
very great cé until 1855, when he ned that he might assume 
the presidency of Brown University, to which he had been unanimously 
elected. This important and difficult office he tilled for twelve years, dis- 


charging incumbent duties with great ability, fidelity, and good judg- 
ment, as well as to great acce ce. In 1876, when the trustees of the 
munificent and magnificent gift of the late hey Peabody for the cause 
of education at the South, were casting about for the man to be their 
agent in administering the great trust committed to them, they wisely 
united on Dr, Sears, who decided to accept the trust, and for that pur- 
a panlgnee the presidency of the college, much to the regret of its 
riends. rom that time until he came to this lovely village a month ago 
in hope of benefit from its marvellous waters, but err by meet the Angel 
of Release, he gave himself to the administration of the great truat com- 
mitted to him, with a wonderful degree of diligence and fidelity, and 
with the most gratifying results. influence in the administration 
of this unparalleled charity was singularly harmonious and salutary, 
and in his death the friends of educational progress in the South will feel 
that they are called to suffer a great loss and asad bereavement. In the 
brief space allotted to us it will be impossible to go into the details ‘of a 
very useful life that would fill volumes. Suffice it tosay thatin all the 
honorable and important positions he was called to fill as minister, pro- 
fessor, school superintendent, college president, and agent in the admin- 
istration of the largest and most important benevolent trust ever made by 
one man and committed to one man, Barnas Sears performed all duties 
and met all responsibilities with a degree of fidelity and good judgment 
that would challenge the world fora parallel. He was everywhere and 
on every occasion the true Christian gentleman, and he at once command- 
ed and retained the contidence and esteem of all whose privilege and high 
honor it was to know him, In the death of Dr. Sears our country has 
lost one of its noblest, purest, and most useful citizens, and this Associa- 
tion is called to mourn the loas of one of ita most honored and useful 
members. 
Dr. Sears was long a member of this association. 


Dr. Barnas Sears. 

Prof, Harkness, of Brown University, offered the following 
resolutions upon the death of Dr. Barnas Sears, and moved 
their adoption, paying a glowing tribute to the memory of Dr. 
Sears in a few well-chosen words. 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove from this life the Rev. 
Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D., an early member and life-long friend of this 
Inatitute ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the members of the American Institute of Inatruc- 
tion, express our heartfelt sympathy for the afflicted family of the de- 
parted, and deep sense of our own personal bereavement in the loss of 
a true friend and of a wise counsellor and leader. 

Resolved, That the character of Dr. Sears, with its singular purity and 
transparency, adorned with every Christian grace, and exemplified in a 
long life of disinterested benevolence and high achievement, has awak- 
ened our profound admiration. 

Kesolved, That we record our grateful poacesiation of the invaluable 
service which Dr. Sears has rendered to this Institute and to the cause of 
education in our land. In the various relations of pastor, professor _ 
ident of Norton Theological Institution, secretary Mass. Board of Educa- 
tion, president of Brown University, and general agent of the Peabody 
Educational Fund, he has endeared himself to multitudes of those who 
have received the benefit of his hearty sympathy and of his wise counsel. 

. Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Sears the world has lost one of the 
ablest of its educators and one of the most accomplished of its scholars, 


The resolutions were seconded by Merrick Lyon, Wm. A. 
Mowry, and T. B, Stockwell, of Rhode Island; B. G. Northrop, 
of Connecticut; and General Eaton, of Washington, who, in 
short speeches, related personal reminiscences of the deceased. 

Wm. A. Mowry moved that the directors be requested to 
consider the expediency of publishing, for a wide circulation, 
the paper of Dr. Sears. 


Reports of Committees. 


The Treasurer’s and Auditor’s reports were also adopted. 

Mr. Bartlett, of Vermont, submitted the report of the Com- 
mittee on Journals on Education. 

Prof. Hiram Orcutt, chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, reported the following, which were adopted: 


Resolved, That we recognize in the free pabtie schools of our country 
the only means of educating the masses of the people, and hence the only 
means of preserving and perpetuating our free institutions, and that it is 
the duty of the State to maintain these schools in all their purity and 
efficiency, at whatever expense necessary. 

Resolved, That the so-called free high school, which affords, to the rich 
and poor alike, opportunities for the needed higher education and more 
extensive culture, and which constitutes a connecting link between the 
elementary school and the college, is not only of great practical benefit to 
the end in view, but is indispensable to the completeneas of our free-school 
system, and hence should be maintained at public expense. 

Resolved, That the spiritual aspect of education, which contemplates 
the formation of character and the training of our children and youth for 
the duties of citizenship and of life, is vital to the public weal, and 
equally important in every grade of school. 

Resolved, ‘That we ask for the application of the same principles to the 
teacher’s profession as — in all other departments of labor ; viz., 
that in the selection of teachers, regard shall be had to natural aptitude, 
to special preparation or qualification for the work, and to successful ex- 

erience, and that the question of compensation may be determined by 
hese natural and self-regulating forces rather than by any artificial and 
inflexible system of gradation. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the greater attention to reading for infor- 
mation among educators, and that we urge teachers and school-officers to 
more method{eal reading for themselves and greater care for the reading 
of their pupils, with a view to the formation of correct habits and tastes 
for reading. 

Resolved, That we embrace the fitness of the occasion of this fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Institute, to call the attention of all 
interested In education to the importance of preserving the records of ed- 
ucational progre*s, and the memorials of those who have labored and sac- 
rificed for ita advancement. 

Resolved, That we hear with satisfaction that Congress has more fully 
recognized the usefulness of the Burean of Education, in ordering the 
publication of its report, and in as additional means for the promo- 
tion of its valuable work in collecting and distributing needed informa- 
tion in regard to all conditions of education in this and other countries ; 
and especially that it has made it possible for the Bureau to enlarge and 
render more useful its collection of educational appliances. 

Resolved, That this Institute is gratified at the announcement of T. W. 
Bicknell & Co, of their purpose early to enter upon the publication of an 
“ Educational Review ” of a high order. 

Resolved, That we tender our hearty thanks to the officers of this Asso- 
ciation, for their untiring and successful efforts in arranging and carrying 
out the program of this meeting ; to the several railroad and steam 
companies for their favors in reducing fares, and especially to Joseph 
Angell, Esq., general ticket-agent of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Co., for his aid and courtesy ; to the city officers and church trustees, for 
the free use of their hall and church ; to the proprietors of hotels and 
boarding-houses of Saratoga who have extended their liberality to the 
members of the Institute ; to all who have contributed papers, aided in 
discussions, or otherwise entertained the audience from time to time ; and 
to those educational and other journals which have published notices of 
our meetings ; aud also tothe Dixon Pencil Co., for so generously pro- 
viding a very pleasant and attractive excursion for the Institute, over 
Lake George. 


Mr. Corthell, of Maine, for the committee on Honorary 
Members, offered a report recommending that Hon. Neil 
Gilmour, State Supt. of Public Instruction of New York, be 
made an honorary member of the Institute, which was adopted. 


Officers for 1880-1. 


Mr. Lyon, of R. L., chairman of Committee on Nominations 
made report recommending a list of persons as officers of the 


4 € 
| for him to resort to teaching. He secured a situation in 
made it neon? this his friend, J. T. Trowbridge, Esq., says: “ It was a 
Barry ’chool, but he was spotting it well in hand, when he was dismissed 
rnp strange reason. eh introduced exercises in the elementary 
= the place was large. It may readily be inferred that he 
| 


' office, and promised to pass them on to his successor unim- 
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Institute for 1880-81. By vote of the Institute, Mr. Philbrick 
was authorized to cast the vote for officers which resulted in 
the adoption of the ticket as fellows: 


President — William A. Mowry, Providence, R.I. Vice Presidents — 
Henry Barnard, Conn.; Geo B. Emerson, Maas.; 8. 8. Greene, R. I.; 
Ariel’ Parish, Conn. ; John D. Philbrick, Mass.; Hiram Orcutt, N. H. ; 
Charles Northend, Gonn.; Merrick Lyon, R.1I.; T. W. Bicknell, Mass.; 
Cc. B. Hurtbart, Vt.; C. C. Rounds, Me.; A. P. Stone, Mass.; John Eaton, 
D.C.; B. G. Northrop, Conn.; T. B. Stockwell, R. I.; D. N. Camp, Conn.; J. 
W. Dickinson, Mass.; D. W. Jones, Mass.; D. B. Hagar, Mass.; N. L. 
Bishop, Conn.; Daniel Leach, R.1.; A. G. Boyden, Mass.; J. H. Hanson, 
Me.; B. A. Hubbard, Mass.; J. W. Symonds, N. H.; E.J. Cammings, N.H.; 
Edward Conant, Vt.; J. W. Webster, Mass.; Sarah E. Doyle, R. L.; 
Celeste E. Bush, Conn.; W.J.Corthell, Me.; Augustus Morse, Conn.; 
Albert Harkness, R. L.; C. P. Ragg, Mass.: R. 8. Andrewa, R.I.; D. W. 

y ; . E. Eaton, Mase.: it" T. Fuller, Vt.; H. B. Sprague, Mass.; 
C. A. Downs, N. H w 
F. 


; L. W. Russell, R. 1.; F. F. Barrows, Conn.; 5S 
Mason, Maas. ; 


Blakeslee, R. I.; Ellen Hyde, Mass.; J. G. Scott, 
Mass.; Judah Dana, Vt.; A. W. Edson, Vt. ; ura C. Kimball, Vt.; 
Elbridge Smith, Mass.; H. P. Warren, N. H.; Mrs. R. A. Esten, R. L.; 
J.D. Bartley, Vt.; H. M. Harrington, Conn.; J. F. Blackinton, Mass.; 
H. E. Sawyer, Conn.; I. N. Carleton, Conn.; Geo. T. Littlefield, Maas.; 
J. W. Patterson, N. it.; Larkin Dunton, Mass. Secretary — George A. 
Littlefield, Mass. Assistant Secre: —A.D. Small, Mass. Treasurer — 
George A. Walton, Mass. Counciliors—M.G. Daniell, Mass.; John Knee- 
land, Mass.; W. O. Fletcher, Me., A. J. Manchester, R. I.; A. P. Marble, 
Mass.; J. Milton Hall, R.; J. S. Barrell, Mass.; J. C. Greenough, 
R.1L; E.R. Raggles, H.; W. H. Limbert, Mass.; Frank A. ll, 
Mass.; B. F. Tweed, Maas. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The closing exercises of the Institute was held in the first 
M.E.Church. The President presented Prof. Charles Roberts, 
Jr., of New York, who recited ‘‘Schiller’s Hostage,’’ Bob. 
Burdette’s account of the brakeman going to church, and Owen 
Meredith’s ‘* Aux Italienne,’”’ in his own inimitable manner. 

Mr. H. E. Holt then presented the class of sixteen girls from 
the public schools of Boston, who favored the audience with 
two beautiful melodies in three parts, which were highly 
appreciated. 


The New Profession. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, of; Brooklyn, delivered the clos- 
ing lecture, upon the subject of schools, holding that teaching 
is to become a “new profession.”’ He dwelt at some length 
upon the perils which surround our school system, but which 
the people would in the end overcome. We are to have an era 
of enthusiasm for our common schools. The schools of the 
future are to be so good that there can be no better made. The 
common school is to be the best school. It is a shame to have 
the common schools so poor as to get the drip of other schools, 
where the children of the rich have better advantages than the 
children of the poor. There must be a great change in them 
to effect the result desired. No church, no cathedral, or rich 
man’s mansion ought to be so beautiful as the houses provided 
for the children of the common people. They must be also 
non-sectarian and ethical. I believe it is not right to teach in 
the common school any principle or dogma which will jar upon 
the feelings of any portion of the people who are taxed for the 
support of the schools. The common school undertakes a spe- 
cial thing; it does not undertake to indoctrinate children. 
Nevertheless, the common school should teach duty, it should 
teach ethics, for these are the laws that underlie the whole 
human race. Ethics has sweetened life, and theology em- 
bittered it. Give more time and money to the common school, 
and give better teachers. He concluded by saying that the 
teachers are next to God. These are the three grades, — God, 
mother, teacher. And may He from whom come all in- 
spirations of good, perpetually grant that timely wisdom 
that shall kindle this nation with enthusiasm in favor of free, 
universal common schools for the American people. 

The New President. 

President Carleton then, with a few well chosen words, sur- 
rendered the gavel to Wm. A. Mowry, of Providence, R. L., 
whom he introduced to the members of the Institute as their 
new president. President Mowry accepted the gavel and the 


paired. 
After singing the Doxology the American Institute of In- 
struction was declared adjourned sine die. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DELAWARE. — The Delaware State Teachers’s Association 
will meet at Rehoboth Beach, August 23, and continue in ses- 
sion four days. The program is a good one. 


New Jersey.—Princeton College is to have an elegant new 
chapel, costing between $80,000 and $90,000, the gift of Henry 
C. Marquand, Esq. 

New Jersey now has a state school fund of $1,660,502. The 
metric system is taught in all the schools, and corporal punish- 
ment is abolished in them. 

Wisconsin. — The annual examination of candidates for 
Teachers’ State Certificates will be held at Madison, beginning 
Tuesday, Aug. 10, at 9 o’clock, a.m. The Board of Examiners 
consists of Prof. George W. Peckham, of Milwaukee; Supt. 
James T. Lunn, of Ironton, Sauk County; and Prof. Jesse B. 
Thayer, of River Falls, Pierce County. . 


TENNESSEE.— The Memphis city schools closed on May 
28. The graduating class of the School numbered nine- 
teen. All were young ladies. 

The La Moyne Normal School, at Memphis, which is doing 


HOT WEATHER. 


Too hot to read, too hot to write, 
Too hot to even be polite ; 

Too hot to sew, too hot to knit, 
Too hot to be mosquito-“ bit’’; 
Too hot to sleep, too hot to wake, 
And far too hot to brew or bake ; 
Too hot to think, too hot to talk, 
Too hot to ride, too hot to walk ; 
Too hot to lecture or to preach, 
Too hot to scold, too hot to teach ; 
Too hot for mantle, veil or glove, 
Too hot to dream of making love ; 
Too hot to laugh, too hot to cry, 
Too hot to live, too hot to die ; 
Too hot to whistle or to sing, 
And oh ! too hot for anything ! 


OHIO. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The executive committee.of the Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, knowing the wishes of the teachers, decided to hold 
the thirty-first annual meeting at Lake Chautauqua. Last 
year the sessions were held at Cleveland, but were very poorly 
attended, owing to the fact that teachers have an aversion to 
crowded and dingy cities during the hot summer days of July. 
After laboring nine or ten months, with that self-sacrificing 
zeal so characteristic of educators, a rest at a summer resort 
like this beautiful lake,—‘‘ aliquid mirror in its emerald frame 
of groves, lawns, farms, and fields,’’ —is very desirable, if not 
absolutely needed for the recuperation of wasted energies. 


FIRST DAY — WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 7. 
THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


of the Association was held July 7, at Lakewood. In the ab- 
sence of Prest. E. E. Spalding, Supt. C. W. Bennett, of Piqua, 
was chosen temporary chairman. The subject of his inau- 
gural address was 

Industrial Education. 

He compared the youth of our country with those of Eu- 
rope, and felt glad that he was born in America, where princes 
and lords are unknown, and where the poor have equal priv- 
ileges with the rich in securing an education. The prime ob- 
ject of the free school system is to make good citizens, and the 
demand for character and culture is co-extensive with the 
growth of our National interests. The trades failing to offer 
subsistence for the American boys and girls, should not be at- 
tached to our school curriculum. While he would encourage 
manual labor, he would not connect it with school-work. He 
referred to the progress of our country as follows: 

** Who can measure the reaction produced by invention ap- 
parently doubling the best energies of a dead past, and forcing 
changes into every fabric of society! Mark the wonderful in- 
dications of progress everywhere. The reaping-hook, rusty 
and deserted, is a pioneer relic. The cradle with one finger 
hangs in the peach-tree, while the self-raker and binder gath- 
ers the golden grain. The stage-coach lies at the roadside, 
the canal-packet rots at the dock-yard, and legislators are 

uzzled to know what should be done with Clinton’s ditches. 

he lightning train runs upon the tow-path, the ticking of the 
electric spark lights our cities and bears the swift message of 
scientific progress, while the whistle of yonder locomotive is 
but the bugle-note of its greater triumphs.”’ 

Discussion was opened by Mrs. A. B. Johnson, of Avondale. 
She believed too little attention is given to industrial educa- 
tion, though it could not be brought into connection with other 
school-work, nor displace it. Pupils should not be encouraged 
to take the high-school course unless they contemplate follow- 
ing some one of the professions. Respect for manual labor 
should be taught, aud the maxim of Thomas Corwin, *‘ Young 
man, know thy work and do it,’’ should be learned by every 
schoolboy. The school-shop might teach something of ingenu- 
ity, but real industry comes from want. Her paper was well 
read, and met with universal favor. 

Supt. Parker of Elyria, E. E. Henry of Coshocton, Alston 
Ellis of Sandusky, and Hon. W. D. Henkle of Salem, took part 
in discussing the subject. Mr. Henkle thought the subject of 
industrial education an entirely new one, and should be vigor- 
ously agitated. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Hon. J. J. Burns, School Commissioner of Ohio, read a 
paper on the subject, 

On Supervision depends the Success of our Schools. 

A visitor to a manufactory of any kind sees there many 
hands at work upon pieces to be afterward framed into a 
whole, or passing some ware through successive stages on the 
way toward perfection. He infers that there must be some 
eye seeing all, some one hand directing all, some one brain not 


indeed thinking for all, but supplementing their thinking, and 
adjusting the hand-work of one to that of another, so that the 
result shall be a finished something, and not a mere series of 


a noble work for the colored people of the section of country | 
of which ape ay is the — centre, held its com- | 
mencement exercises on May 27. Its graduating class con-_ 
sisted of three young men. 


arts, even though comely in appearance and apparently fault- 
in design. is inference is correct, for the business-world 

has learned the absolute necessity of supervision, — that on it 
depends the success of a railroad, a dock-yard, a furnace, a 


cotton mill, a carriage factory. On the same principle, supar- 
vision of schools is necessary. 

Discussion opened by Supt. T. D. Brown, of Hamilton. He 
wanted supervision, and wanted the section for ungraded 
schools continued; also that all the congressional districts 
should reorganize and make a vigorous campaign. 


Tenure-of- Office. 

‘“‘Teacher’s Tenure of office,” by Prof. Chas. W. Super, of 
Ohio State University, was the title of the next paper, He 
said that the experience of those countries in which teachers 
have a life-tenure of office, is that educational work is better 
done, and that the cause of education rests on a more solid 


basis. Every teacher should know that, at the end of the year, 
he is to be reélected if he has discharged his duty faithfully. 


Discussion was Opened by Dr. John Hancock. We cannot 
have professional teachers unless they are employed for a long 
time. Those teachers more likely to be removed were those 
whose independence and ability entitled them to the position. 

Dr. Andrews, of Marietta, believed that the best men in 
Ohio are holding over, and that there is an improvement in 
the way of teacher’s tenure of office. 


SECOND DAY. — THurspAy, JULY 8. 
GENERAL SECTION. 


An address of welcome was delivered to the teachers by Dr. 
Hurlburt, a representative of the Chautauqua managers, and 
was responded to by Dr. John Hancock, of Dayton. 

Supt. Reuben McMillan, of Youngstown, president of the 
General Section, delivered his inaugural, which was listened 
to with profound attention. His address was mostly to young 


men, whom he advised to get knowledge, ‘and to make an hon- 
est and voluntary effort to attain to a higher life, to cultivate 
patience and love ; to cultivate literature, and especially that 
of the 17th and 18th centuries ; to seek a hearty codperation 
with boards of education, that neither may have occasion to 
find fault with one another ; and to be strictly houest, and to 
practice the most rigid economy. He believed that none but 
the pure in heart and life were fit to instruct the youth of our 
country. 

Mr. McMillan is a veteran educator, and has spent forty 
years of his life in the school-room. 


Prof. Judson Smith, of Oberlin College, next read a paper, in 
which he called attention to culture and character as the choice 
fruits of civilization, and to the kinds of literature and men 
nations produce, and to the need of a more harmonious devel- 
opment of mind and heart among our teachers. Tennyson 
struck the key-note of all true culture when he said,— 

‘* Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.”’ 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Abstract of paper by J. Mickleborough, principal of Normal 
School, Cincinnati, on 


The Place and Time for Elementary Science in 
our Schools. 
As place and time are here concurrent, the following di- 
visions of the subject will be considered: I. When should el- 
ementary science begin ? II. Through how many years 
should it continue? III. How much time per week required ? 
Elementary Science: The object-lesson course furnishes the 
necessary topics for these science lessons, and a great mistake 
is made by limiting the object-lessons to two or three of the 
lowest grades of our schools ; on the contrary, true object- 
teaching should form a part of the high school and college 


curricula. The sphere of observation may be enlarged, until 
during the high-school course a majority of the three or four 
hundred flowering plants of the neighborhood will be recognized 
readily, and the botanical affinities promptly stated. This is, 
to a certain extent, true of animal forms, as well as minerals. 
Now if it can be established that such a course occasions men- 
tal activity in adegree compatible with the mind’s highest 
energy, then these elementary lessons in science are preémi- 
nently an important part of the work of our union schools. 
In acquiring scientific and me knowledge there is but 
one method of procedure: I. Observation which involves cor- 
rect statement. II. Tying similar facts into bundles and 
labeling, or generalization. III. Deduction and final verification. 
The most elementary object-lessons involve a correct use of 
the five senses, and these a child of six years possesses in num- 
ber the same as a Huxley, Gagenbain, or Rolleston, — the 
only difference being one of development. These observations 
and easy steps in classification finally emerge into the most 
profound problems of natural science. Nature should be the 
chief text-book. Step by step she will become more and more 
attractive by her beautiful tints, variegated colors, exquisite 
forms, and graceful outlines; ever alluring to greater heights, 
a purer atmosphere, and a clearer sunshine of truth. Take 4s 

our own, Dame Nature’s invitation to Agassiz, as expressed 
by Longfellow: 
*** Come, wander with me,’ she said, 

Into regions yet untrod, 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ ”’ 


Prof. Jacob Tuckerman, of Grand River Institute, opened 
the discussion on Mr. Mickleborough’s paper. Science, he 


said, was needed to make our youth more vigorous thinkers, 
and should be taught without waiting for its regular order 


in the school course. ~— should come first in the curric- 
ulum of natural science, botany second, and physiology third. 
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Normal Schools and Institutes. 
Supt. R. W. Stevenson, of Columbus, read a well-prepared 
ron the above topic. He began by dividing the schools 
of Ohio into five classes, three of which were graded, and two 


ungraded. The qualifications of teachers, the management, | P® 


and the conduct of these two classes of schools, are separate 
and distinct. The one is thoroughly organized, the other is 
not; specially trained teachers are sought for in the one, — 
her are not in the other; permanency is a feature in the one, 
constant change in the other; success and ability have their 
in the one in better pay and honorable positions,—in 
the question of salary over-rides all other consider- 
je cheapest teacher is generally regarded as the best; 
in the one general intelligence and culture are looked upon 
with favor,—in the other they are no recommendation, and are 
prt regarded with disfavor. The abyss between the two 
clasnts of schools has become so deep and wide, the teachers 
fuse to meet together in the same institutes. Whatis needed 
> unl? and harmonize our school system is a new law, all 
the parts of which will be consistent, organizing one beautiful 
id symmetrical system of public instruction, under which 
ae teachers in both classes of schools will have equal se 
ileges and equal opportunities to rise to positions of usefulness 
a honor. He then discussed various features of the school 
jaw, and pointed out the defects of our institutes, and sug- 
gested various remedies for their improvement. 


Discussion of his paper was opened by Prof. H. S. Lehr, of 
the Ada Normal School. 


reward 


THIRD DAY.—FRrRipAy, JuLy 9. 


MORNING SESSION, 

John B. Peaslee, Superintendent Cincinnati schools, read 
the first paper; his subject was: 

Literature for School Youth. 

Too much time, he said, is given to arithmetic, and not 
enough to letter-writing and business forms, composition, his- 
tory, and literature. He severely criticised the present meth- 
ods of teaching history and literature, and then gave an elab- 
orate review of the methods employed in the Cincinnati schools. 

is taught by requiring pupils to write biographical 
of connected with events of the 
country under consideration ; literature, by celebrating au- 
thor’s birthdays, and having pupils commit a number of mem- 
ory-gems prepared for the purpose. Dr. Peaslee holds the 
teacher responsible for the children’s reading, as the parents’ 
judgment in selecting the right kind of books is usually de- 
ficient. In the schools under his charge an hour each day is 
given to literary work, and eight lines are required to be com- 
mitted, word for word, letter for letter, and punctuation-mark 
for punctuation-mark. These exercises are required to be 
written from memory, on the board. He severely deprecated 
dime-novel reading, and believed that every good book that 
goes into a family is an educational force. He appealed to 
boards of education, superintendents, teachers, and all inter- 
ested in education, to take immediate and decisive action in 
the matter of literature. He closed by reciting a number of 
gems from various authors. 

The paper was discussed by E, S. Cox of Parkersburg, and 
Prof. J. A. Robert, of Cooper Academy, Dayton. 


Hon. E. E, White, President Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., who claims connection with the association because of 
his love and respect for Ohio teachers, then delivered a very 
able address which was listened to with the profoundest atten- 
tion, and was frequently applauded. The following is an 
abstract: 


The Relation of Education to Industry. 

The address opened with a statement of the current dogmas 
of aristocracy on the education of labor. ‘The aristocracies of 
Caste, Capital, and Culture unite in a most paternal solicitude 
lest “the children of toil’? be spoiled by too much education. 
With one voice they assert that schooling spoils children for 
manual labor; that it fills them with vain ambitions; makes 
them discontented with their lot; causes them to be idle, in- 
digent, ete. They hold the public school responsible for the 
disinclination to manual labor, so often asserted as a growing 
evil in our American society. President White met this charge 
4s one of the tricks of common logic which is wont to connect 


contemporaneous events as cause and effect. The moon is 
thus held responsible for many results in agriculture. It is 
illogical, as well as unfair, to charge to the public school what 
sclearly due to other causes, evident in our American life. 
The evil complained of is due (1) to social causes, including 
(a) the living influences of the late institution of slavery, with 
a mudsill”” theory of labor; (b) immigration, which has 
ed the shops, mills, and factories of the country with work- 
wen, accustomed to the social ostracism to which labor is sub- 
a in the Old World; and (c) the shoddy aristocracy of this 
. np with its apings of the customs of Europe. (2) Polit- 
~~ causes, including the ideas of civil equality, which antag- 
por the demands of caste, and the desire for official positions 
= honors which free institutions inspire. (3) Industrial 
ay including the rapid growth and multiplication of Amer- 
fee and towns, with their varied and increasing indus- 
over blades numerous doors to intelligent young people, and 
onal ding the shop and the farm. (4) Individual or per- 
orms peluding inborn laziness and intemperance, and other 
are Conta ce, These and other causes which might be named 
tion faaly sufficient to account for the unsatisfactory condi- 
of American industry without charging it to the public 


y School, Schooling may spoil some people for labor, but many 


x more people are spoiled for the want of it. 
® schools may not be doing their full duty in inculcating 


* respect for labor, and otherwise counteracting industri 
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evils, but they have a great work in this direction. They are 
the chief agency to which industry can look for protection and 
efficient assistance. 

Against the dogmas of aristocrac 

propositions, abundantly sustaining 
rience : 
1, Education promotes industry and lessens idleness. It 
awakens and intensifies desires, and thus incites and impels 
man to effort to secure the means of gratification. It touches 
both factors in the great law of wealth. Ignorance dwells in 
hovels, but intelligence changes the rude hut to the cottage. 

2. Education makes labor more skillful and more produc- 
tive, —a ae based on a wide comparison of ignorant 
and intelligent labor. The speaker cited Horace Mann’s in- 
quiry in 1846 ; Commissioner Eaton’s in 1870; and the lessons 
of the great world’s exposition, at London in 1851, and those 
subsequently held. The universal and undisputed testimony 
is that the hand has the highest skill when guided by an intei- 
ligent mind. The day of muscle in industry has passed, and 
the day of mind has dawned. Educated labor commands the 
industrial market of the world. 

3. Education improves the condition of the laborer. It 
gives him greater thrift and economy; lessens his tendency to 
vice; increases his social and political influence ; and other- 
wise prepares him to meet the obligations and duties of man- 
hood. The testimony of Horace Mann, Mr. Cummings, and 
Mr. Mundella, M.P., werecited. The workman is more than a 
machine. It is the highest duty of education to prepare the 
child of labor to act the part of a man, 

The speaker next considered the ‘‘ over-education of labor,”’ 
—the latest phase of the assaults of aristocracy. He showed 
that education is relative; that a higher education in one coun- 
try might be a common education in another. Manual labor 
is done, as a rule, by the least educated, by the unschooled in 
one country, by the schooled in another. It is impossible to 
carry the education of a people so high that there will not be 
the less educated to do the manual work. Education does not 
— a person for one employment without fitting him for an- 
other. 

Prest. White, in conclusion, deprecated the manner in which 
the importance of technical or industrial training is advocated. 
He rejoiced that the American people are awakening to a rec- 
ognition of the necessity of technical training, and he hoped 
that the time would soon come when drawing, and other ele- 
ments of technical knowledge, would be generally taught in 
the public schools, and when this would be supplemented by 
special technical and trade schools for every important form of 
industry. But it is unwise to attempt to secure this by dis- 
paraging the industrial value of general education. If the 
public school is a failure in its relation to industry, the intro- 
duction of mechanical drawing (as valuable as it is), or sewing 
will be an impotentremedy. ‘The array of facts cited attest the 
practical value of general education. Who can estimate the 
industrial skill and enterprise which the American common 
school has produced! It is the Corliss engine of American 
industry. 


the speaker put three 
em by an appeal to ex- 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Quincy Method, — not New, 
by H. M. James, supervising principal Cleveland schools, was 
the first paper. The writer gave a brief description of the 
school committee of New England, paying it a tribute for its 
general interest in educational affairs, and its great respect- 
ability, but criticised the policy of giving the exclusive control 
of schools to these committees who are not experts in school 


affairs. It was claimed that under the management of the 
old-fashioned school committee, the schools of Quincy had 
reached a state of great inferiority. After giving a history of 
the circumstances that led to the revolution in these schools, 
and the election of Mr. Adams and his associates to the com- 
mittee, an account was given of the circumstances under which 
Mr. Parker was employed to enter upon the office of Superin- 
intendent of Schools. He claimed there was nothing new in 
the Quincy method. 
The paper was very ably discussed by Dr. John Hancock. 


Officers and Resolutions. 


The following officers were elected for another year: Pres- 
ident —John Ogden. Vice-Presidents—E. A. Jones, T. C. 
Flanegin, Geo. W. Welch, Mrs. A. B. Johnson, Miss Esther 
Weidner. Secretary—H. 8S. Doggett. Treasurer—A. G. Farr. 
Ex. Com. for three years,—J. H, Lehman, M. R. Andrews. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


wed, That this Association regards the establishment of a thorough 
aulea professional instruction and training for the teachers of Ohio 
as of the very first importance; and that this system should be commen- 
surate to the wants of the schools and the dignity of the profession. 
Resolved, That there be a committee of five ym | teachers or super- 
intendents appointed by this Association, whose duty it shall be to present 
a plan for institute and normal school work, that they use all laudable 
efforts to secure an immediate recognition of these educational claims in 
our next general assembly, and that they enlist the sympathy and codper- 
ation of local associations, boards of education, and the people generally, 
fof this measure. : 
eed That the State school commissioner be chairman of this com- 
mittee, and that the following named persons constitute the other mem- 
bers: Hon. T. W. Harvey, of Painesville, O.; Dr. Samuel Finley, Akron, 
O.; Dr. John Hancock, ton, O.; Dr. E T. Tappan, Gambier, O. 
Resolved, hat the Legislature be, and the same hereby is requested to 
add to the studies a knowledge of which is now necessary to secure a com- 
mon school certificate, the branches of American or United States history 
and physics, or elements of natural philosophy for a twenty-four months 
certiticate, and these two branches, together with physiology for a thirty- 
six months’ certificate. 
yin ned That the Ohio Teachers’ Association expresses its earnest ~ 
sire that the General Assembly of Ohio shall pass into a law the bill of- 
fered last winter, or some equivalent thereto, authorizin the respective 
counties of the State to enetey superintendents of schools, to define their 
and fix their salaries. 
wed That we, as teachers and as citizens, wil] use our personal ef- 
forts to forward the passage of said bill. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK. 
Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely known and eminent family 
hysician, of New York, says: 
© Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses claims as a beve 
beyond anything I know of in the form of medicine, and in 


nervous diseases | Know of no preparation to equal it:”’ 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 


Strate NORMAL AND TRAINING-SCHOOL.—Tuesday, June 
22, was the examination and graduation-day of the second 
clas from the State Normal and Training School at Gorham. 

The full Board of Trustees, the Executiv Council, the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and many other friends of the school and eminent 
educators of the State were present. The two clases of which the school 
is composed were examined ; the A, or graduating clas, in didactics, civil 
government, geometry, and literature; the B clas in didactics, geography, 
botany, chemistry, and arithmetic. The examinations were searching 
and critical ; all present exprest themselves wel pleased with the resulta. 
Teaching-exercises were given by a large number of the graduating clas. 
In this work they showed skil, anda good degre of power in holding 
clases. The graduates numbered 28, The diplomas were conferred by 
Supt. N. A. Luce, who, in the absence of Governor Davis, detained at 
nome by sicknes in his family, represented the State officially, and, in a 
happy addres to the clas, won the applause of all who heard him. 

In the evening the special clas exercises took place, according to the fol- 
lowing program: Essay, Miss Florence Drummond ; original declamation, 
Mr. L. Owen ; professional essay, Mr. Geo. Spinney ; professional essay, 


Miss Alice Hull; clas history, Miss Winnifred Evans ; professional essay, 
Mr. F. J, Whitney ; chronicles, Miss Julia Mariner ; prophecies, Miss Jen- 
nie Westcott ; poem, Miss Annie Ricker ; addres to the clas by the prin- 
cipal ; singing clas-song, com by Miss Mildred Blake. The large 
number present, filling the spacious hall to its utmost capacity, pro- 
nounced the exercises . The clas, as truly said by the principal, 
for faithful work. les 

© promise is now ‘ora very large entering clas next term, which 
begins September 1. ’ 


VERMONT. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. — The seventy-sixth com- 
mencement of this institution, at Burlington, began Sunday, 


June 27. 

President Buckham’s baccalaureate sermon was, as usual, thoroughly 
clear, practical, and earnest. It was founded on the words in II. Timo- 
thy, 1-7: “ For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power.” 

Rev. Dr. Stevenson, of Montreal, held the close attention of his entire 
audience in his addres before the Society of Religious Inquiry, by his 
charming manner of presenting the subject of the “ Present Demands 
upon the Christian Church.” 

The Phi Beta Kappa oration, by Senator Horr, of Michigan, was vigor 
ous, pointed, unconventional, and heartily enjoyed. There was nothing 
dull or heavy about it, 

The exercises of commencement day were held in the spacious and beau- 
tiful Opera House, at which a clas of twenty, including six young ladies, 
graduated. Among former graduates we were glad to notice Judge Hib- 
bard, of Chicago, whose son was one of the graduating clas ; Rev. Dr. 
Lamphear, of Beverly ; and Secretary Clarke, of the American Board, 
who, by the way, made an admirable speech at the Corporation dinner. 

Some six or more of the new freshman clas come from the Burlington 
High School, being admitted by certificate on having fulfilled the require- 
ments for admision. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. — The public schools of the city closed last 
week with interesting graduating exercises. 


The graduating clas at the High School consisted of 67 members, being 
the largest clas ever graduated fromthe school. The salaries of the teach- 
ers ar to remain the same the coming year, with a few individual excep- 
tions. 

From the fact that the number of pupils in the schools has somewhat 
diminished during the summer months, as is natural, through the exer- 
tions of certain individual members of the school committe and common 
council, who ar anxious to economize, an ordinance has been past, re- 
quiring the committe to reduce the number of teachers in the grammar 
schools. This measure has caused great opposition, and wil probably be 
rescinded. How far the measure is unwise, is clearly indicated in the re- 


port of the superintendent. In regard to this he says, that the number of, 
pupils is always smaller at the close of the year, and the arrangement of 
grades and clases cannot safely be made at this time, since the ports of 
unequal attainments would be crowded into the same clases. The result 
of this is either to compel the advanct pupils to go over ground with which 
they ar alredy familiar. or to compel the r pupils to learn lessons for 
which they ar not prepared. Every experienced teacher knows that he 
can instruct with les labor a clas of fifty who ar constant in their attend- 
ance, than aclas of forty with a large per cent. of absence. It is also an 
admitted fact that a clas of thirty-five or forty pupils can be better in- 
structed than a clas of fifty, and it is a question of grave importance to 
the wefare of our schools, how far efliciency should be sacrificed to econ- 
my. It is easy to theorize and decide what ought to be done in school, 


but it is a different thing to go into the school-room and do it. 


CONNECTICUT. 


STaTE NORMAL ScHoo..—The semi-annual graduating ex- 
ercises of this school took place on Thursday and Friday of 


last week, 

On Thursday the examination exercises of the school were conducted by 
members of the graduating clas, and exhibited much skil as wel as knowl- 
edge. Both the examiners and the examined did themselves and the 
school great credit. 

On Friday the Center Church was wel filled with those who came to 
listen to the exercises of the graduating clas. Only five of the clas red 
essays, and they were wel written and red in a clear and distinct manner. 
His Excellency Charles B, Andrews presented the diplomas, accompany- 
ing the same by a few appropriate remarks. 

After the close of the graduating exercises the meeting of the alumni 
was addressed by John D. Philbrick, LL.D, Mr. Philbrick was principal 
of the Normal School and also State Superintendent a quarter of a century 
ago, and then put forth efforts for the cause of common schools that wil 
be felt for good in allcoming time. His subject at this time was “The 
Teacher in his relation to the general interest and welfare of Education.” 
It was an addres of great merit and ability, and in every part abounded in 


words of true wisdom and suggestions of great practical worth. Mr. Phil- 
brick was listened to with great interest. After the addres the alumni 
and invited guests repaired to Humphrey House Hall, where a bountiful 
dinner was partaken of, followed by brief and pertinant speeches from 
Governor Andrews, Dr. Philbrick, and others. The Normal School is 
rapidly gaining in popular favor under the judicious and efficient manage- 
ment of Princ i Carleton, and it is earnestly hoped that provision wil 
soon be made for the erection of a building which shal at once prove an 


honor and a blessing to the State, The next term of the school wil oper 
on the 6th of September, 
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94 NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XII.—No. 4. 
LATE Chamberss Encyclopedia. 
The Duke's Children.” Franklin Lib., No. 126. - Trollope 15 VOLS. OVER 13,000 PAGES. PRICE, DURING JULY, $6.25. 
merican rliamen im”, cl. 8 ~ hh bee lished for 
« Literary Revolution,” perhaps the most wonderful is the reproduction of thle 


The National Banks. - - - - - 
Practitioner’s Reference-book. 2d book. - 
Campaign of Gen. T. J. [Stonewall] Jackson. - 
New-England Bygones. - - - - 
Croquet: Rales for the Standard Game. - - 
Law of Hills. 2d edition. - - - - 
Criminal Procedure. 3d edition, 2 vols. - - 
Constitutional Law of the United States. - - 
Chancery Edited by Cooper. Vol. 3. - 
Memorabilia of Xenophon. iémo,cl. - - 
Brown's Self-interpreting Family Bible. Pp. 1500. 


Woakes on Deafness, Giddiness, and Noises in the Head. 
Outline of the Life and Public Services of Thos. F. Bayard. Edward Spencer 


Seience Primers. Introductory. : 
Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Gospel Miracles in their Relation to Christ and Christiani 


espeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible. 
Lucie ley. Anovel. - - - 
The Creole Beauty: Athalie Deslondes. = - - 
A Famous Victory. - - - 
The Sisters. A romance. Fromthe German. - 
History of the Hebrews’ Second Commonwealth. - 
The Immortal Life. - - : 
The Origin and Growth of Religion. ee - 
The Science of English Verse. - - - 
Success with Small Fruits. MDlus. - - - 
‘The Faults of Speech. - - - 
Mount Desert, on the Coast of Maine. - - - 
The Library Magazine. Vol. Ill. - - - 


H W Richardson 


- Dunglison Lindsay & Blakiston 3 50 
Allan J B Lippincott & Co 2 50 
Arr os “ 1 25 

“ 20 
Bigelow Little, Brown & Co 60) 
Bishop 12 00 

Daniell “ 6 00 
S R Winans John All 

Wm T Aimes 

Presley Blakiston 

D Appleton & Co 1 25 
Prof Huxley as bad 1 25 
M V G Havergal A D F Randolph & Co 1 75 

ty. Wm M Taylor, MD 1 50 
Chas Wordsworth Scribner & Welford 2 2 
Henry Gréville 'T B Peterson & Bros 50 

- Mrs Sarah A Dorsey 50 

Jansen, McClurg & Co 1 25 
Georg Ebers Wm 3 Gottsberger 
Isaac M Wise Bloch & Co 2 00 

- John Weiss Lockwood, Brooks & 
Le Page Renouf Chas Scribner's Sons 1 50 

- Sidney Lanier “6 “ 2 00 
Edward P Roe Dodd, Mead & Co 5 00 

- Alex Melville Bell James P Burbank 60 
Mrs Clara B Martin Loring, Short & Harmon 50 

60 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

S.S. AsseMBLy, So. FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
—The puhlic will be pleased to learn that the 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, now 
well known throughout this country and Eu- 
rope by the work it has done in the las} eight 
years, is to be duplicated in all its essential 
features at Lake View, South Framingham, 
this season. The Sunday-school workers of 
New England have fortunately secured the 
services of Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., the 
originator and manager of Chautauqua enter- 
prise, who is perfecting arrangements for the 
great meeting to commence August 23, and 
to continue ten days. The committee which 
has arranged for this New-England Assembly 
is composed of the various religious denomi- 
nations. Further particulars will be given in 
due time. 


WE take pleasure in recommending to edu- 
cators who may visit Saratoga the Congress 
Hall Hotel, the late headquarters of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Instruction. This old and 
favorite liotel is beautifully located in Broad- 
way, in the midst of a cluster of the most cele- 
brated springs. The proprietors are both gen- 
tlemen of long experience, and under their 
management guests can rest assured that they 
will receive every attention the most fastidious 
can desire. 


Last week we ealled attention to a com- 
parison of Blackboards made by Mr. Swasey, 
five years ago, and boards made by another 
party less than One year ago (to be seen at the 
Cambridge, (Mass.), High School). After you 


examine them you will be convinced of the 
superiority of Mr. Swasey’s Blackboards, and 
that they are the cheapest. It does not pay to 
get your walls blacked over. The best and 
e t way is to have them properly slated 
b . A. Swasey, 19 Brattle street, Boston. 
His prices are reasonable. 


Dovus_Le Surrerers. —If the thousands 
that now have their rest and comfort destroyed 


| complication of liver and kidney com- 
— would give nature’s remedy, Kiduey- 
ort, a trial, they would be speedily cured. 


Mr. Justus Pertues, of Gotha, Germany, 
publishes Kempen’s series of fifteen maps and 


diagrams, to Gallic War, 
for sizty-five cents, ins of thirty cents, as 
was stated in these columns some time since. 


Tose who write for fame, for honor, or 
emolument, cannot do better than use Pens 
made by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Company. 


SEND FOR IT NOW. 
Our New Illustrated Catalog of 200 
LITERARY LABOR SAVERS, 

Free to applicants for 10 days. Address 
READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO. 


A and Johnson's Cyc 
Britannica at redu 
yore at liberal 
find it greatly in their inter 
NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 

257 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 


American Mannal of Parliamentary Law; system- 
atically arranged by George T. Fish; cloth. Mary 
Averley : a Yorkshire tale; by R. D. Blackmore; cloth. 
Samuel Lover: a biographical sketch, with selections 


from his writings and correspondence; by A. J. Sy- 
mington; cloth. Judge and Jury: a popular explana- 
tion of leading topics in the law of the land; by 8B. V. 
Abbott; cloth. Franklin Sq. Lib.—Aiss werie; a 
novel; by Mrs. Molesworth ; 15 cts.— The Duke’s Chil- 
dren; by Anthony Trollope; 20 cts.—The Queen; by 
Mrs. Oliphant; 44 engravings; 25cts. Half-hour Ser.— 
Life Sketches of Macaulay ; by C, Adams; 25 cts.— The 
National Banks; by H. W. Richardson; 25c. Boston: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Narragansett: Sea and Shore; an illustrated guide 
to all the famous sea-side resorts of Rhode Island ; 
with maps; second and revised edition ; oo F. 
Denison; 50 cts, Providence: J. A. & R. A. Reid. 

Letters to Hetty Heedless and Others; by Mrr. G. A. 
Caswell. Washington, D.C.: W. H. & O. H. Morrison. 


VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL AND 
~MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 


At a meeting of the Board of Visitors of the Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College held on the 30th 
of June, 1880, it was resolved to rearrange the chairs as 
follows: 

PRESIDENT AND PROFESSOR OF MENTAL 
AND MORAL PHILUOSUPHY — Salary, $2,000, 
with house free of rent. 

PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, who 
shall be quahtied to teach Latin and French, if 
desired, and who shall control the Preparatory De- 
partment — Salary, $1,500, with house free of rent. 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, AND AGRICULTURE — Salary, $1,500, 
with house free of rent. 

PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AND NATU- 
RAL PHILUSOPHY — Salary, $1,500, with house 
rent free. 

PROFESSOR OF MECHANICS AND DRAWING, 
who shall have charge of tue workshop and be 
Superintendent of Grounds and Kuildings—Salary, 
$1,500, with house free of rent. 

INSTRUCTOR IN THE PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT — Salary, $750. 


FARM MANAGER — Salary, $750, with house free of | 


rent. 
TREASURER—Salary, per cent. on disbursements, 
As before stated, these places will be filled at a session 
of the Board tu be held AUGUST 12, 1880, at Blacks- 


burg. 
‘The next session will begin on the FIRST MONDAY 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1880. 
A. M. KEILEY, Chairman. 


Published by order of the General Assembly of Vir- 


ginia, March 9, 1880. 
FRED. W. M. HOLLIDAY, 
279 b Governor of Virginia. 


C sent to the ADAWIS COIN CO, (dealers 

« in American and Foreign Coins, Colonial, 

Continental, and Confedrate Money, Rare Au- 

tographs, etc.) will secure Catalogue and a rare 

tal bill (paper muney), over 100 years old A 

reat curiosity, aud warranted genuine. Usual price 

* $1.50, but we make this offer to induce ali to send 

for our Catalugue. Coins and Bills sent, on approval, 

to collectors. 

ADAMS COIN CO., North Adams, Mass. 

&@~ Publishers, please name price for inserting the 
above. (279 a) A. C. Co. 


Lf you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 
SILK BANNERS 


J. & RK. LAMB, New 


Carmine Street. 


am Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


pedia at a merely nominal cost. 


It is a verbatim reprint of the last nae edition, in 15 beautiful volumes, clear | type: handsomely 
2 


bound in cloth, for 02.505 the same p 
gilt top, price $15.00. 
remaining volume will be completed by October next. 


nted on finer, heavier pa 
he first ten volumes are ready for 


AN AMAZINC OFFER. 


r, wide margins, an h 
elivery. Vol. 11 will be ready July 10 ny 


$6.25. 


The more widely and rapidly these volumes are scattered, the greater is their influence jp 
inducing other purchasers of this and our many standard publications. Accordingly we give 


special terms to early subscribers. 


To all whose orders and mop: Aye received during the month of July, we will supply the 15 volumes, in cloth, 


for $6.25, and in half Russia, 


, for 812.50. To any one sending from any place, where we have RB) 


special agent (usually the lea: ing bookseller of the town), aclub of five orders, we will allow a commission f 
1b per cent. The volumes issued will be sent at once by express, and the remaining volumes when completed, 


A specimen volume in cloth will be sent, postpaid, for 


may be returned at once if not satisfactory. 


cents or in half Russia, gilt top, for $1 00, and 


The “ CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP2DIA” comprises the first 15 volumes of our “ Library of Universal Know). 
edge,”’ and the remaining volumes, complete in themselves, wlll be sold separately when published. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


Library of Universal Knowledge, 21 vols., $10.50. 
Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols., $2.50. 

Macaulay’s History of England, 3 vols., $1.50. 
Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 50 cents. 

Macaulay’s Essays and Poeus, 3 vols., $1.80. 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Eng. Literature,4 vols., $2. 
Knight's History of England, 4 vols., $3, 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 3 vols., $1.50. 
Geike’s Life and Words of Christ, 50 cents. 

Young’s Bible Concordance, 311,000 references (pre- 


paring). 
Acme Library of Biography, 50 cents. 
Book of Fables, Alsop, etc., illus., 50 cents. 
Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, 50 cents. 
Shakespeare’s Complete Works, 75 cents. 
Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 40 cents. 
Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden 40 cents. 
The Koran of Mohammed, by Sale, 35 cents. 
Adventures of Don Quixote, illus., 50 cents. 
Arabian Nights, illus., 50 cents. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illus., 50 cents. 
Robinson Crusoe, illus., 50 cents. 


Munchausen and Gulliver’s travels, illus., 50 cents, 


Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illus., 50 cents, 
Acme Library of Modern Classics, 50 cents, 
American Patriotism, 50 cents. 
Taine’s History of English Literature, 75 cents, 
Cecil’s Book of Natural History, $1. 
yings, by author o rrowgrass Papers, 50 : 
Mrs. Hemans’s Poetical Works, 60 cents, 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Bib. Literature, 2 vols., $2, 
Rollin’s Ancient History, $2.25. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, illus., 90 cents. 
Works of Flavius sovegtas, $2. 
Comic History of the U. 8., septins, illus., 50 cents, 
Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo, H. Taylor, 40 cents, 
Health for Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 35 cents. 
Library Magazine, 10 cents a No., $1 a year. 
Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cents. 
Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, $1. 
Each of the above bound in cloth. If by mail, post- 
e extra. Most of the books are also published in tine 
itions and fine bindings at higher prices. 
Descriptive Catalogues and Terms to Clubs 
sent free on request. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent 


in postage stamps. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


Tribane Building, New Vork. 


Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia: Leary & Co.; Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
AGEN CIES ° Co.; Indiana: lis, Rowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, 
Brown, Eager & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick; in smaller towns, the leading Bookseller, only one in a place. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, 
Music Hall, Boston, 
Is the Oldest in America, and the Largest Music School in the World. 


25,000 


pupils have availed themselves of its advantages, and 
a large number of them are now enjoying high reputa- 
tions as Professors and Teachers in leading institutions, 
and artists in both this country andin foreign lands. A 
good number of its present pupils give great promise 
of futare fame. 

It employs seventy-five of the ablest Professors and 
Teachers, and has the tation of possessing une- 
qualed facilities for imparting a 


FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION, 


Students of Music may here avail themselves of the 


IMPORTANT CONNECTIONS which the Conserva- 
tory has with 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


Students of the Conservatory sufficiently advanced can 
be admitted to any of the classes in the course, 


FREE OF TUITION. 


The New-England Coqservetess is connected with 
Boston University, and gives certificates and diplomas, 
and confers degrees upon its students pp the comple- 
tion of the various courses of study in the catalogue. 

Unsurpassed advantages offered to students who pur- 
sue the Artist’s course, which comprehends a prepara- 
tion of the student for the Concert Stage, Oratorio and 
Lyric Stage. 

LOCATION. 


can enjoy all the advantages of lectures, concerts, wu- 
sical, literary, scientific, and other entertainments,— 
such that their equals cannnot be found elsewhere in 
America. Seven hundred concerts were given in « 
single season in Boston. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


In addition to the regular leasons in the different de- 
partments, each pupil has, without extra cost, opportu 
nity of attending the following lectures, concerts, re- 
citals, etc., amounting with a single study to 125 hours 
aterm, and this does not include the literary studies 
which may be pursued in the Cunservatory and in the 
University, without charge: 

Instruction in Singing at Sight; Normal Class; Lec- 
ture on Harmony; Art of Teaching and Reciprocal In- 
struction; Questions and Answers on Musical Topics; 
Practice of Oratorios, Catches, Glees, Madrigals, an 
Part Songs; Pupils’ Recitals; Classical Concerts by 
Eminent Artists ; Lectures on Musical Subjects, ten 
each term; Church Music; Analyses of Piano, Organ, 
and Vocal Compositions ; ope Recitals; Enseu ble 
Soy ing with dist nguished artists; Quarterly Concert, 
n Music Halil. The Musical Library is open daily. 

Persons not connected with the Conservatory are ad- 
mitted to all the above general exercises, upon tle 
payment of Fifteen Dollars per term. 


TUITION IN CLASSES. 


Fifteen Dollars -_ uarter of ten weeks in either 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Fiute, Harmony, Theory, Art of 
Conducting, &c, Private tuition may be had in the 
Conserv tory when desired. 

Send for circulars to 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 


be Issued Soon, 


THE 


A BI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO 
The Science and Philosophy of Education in All 
Departments of Thought and Discussion. 


THE BEST AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WRITERS 


WILL BE SK- 


CURED AS CONTRIBUTORS. 

Conductor, THOMAS W. BICKNELL. 

Sixe of the Magazine: Octavo, 100 pages, with Paper Cover. The Paper, Type nd 
| Presswork to be of the best quality. 
PRICE, $4.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED AT ONCE. 
t@~ A full Prospectus will be issued at an early day. Address: 
‘WEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, 


16 Hawley Street, Reston, Mass. 
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LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


Ww. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments. 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf (1) 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


9 
Artists’ Colormen. 
ALL MATERIALS FOR 
Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Pain 
Wax Flower Making, be. Aine, 
594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


9 
Artists’ Materials, 
_Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATUEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON 
Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 


PU CHEMICAL 


PURE 
CHEMICALS APPARATUS, 


All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 


America, by 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
4 Murray St., New Vork. 


240 zz (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


I,—Mathematica] Instruments (160 pp.) 
ce | tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
“ 1V,—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestuut S¢., Philadelphin. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
CUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


‘or © or information, address, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
T 


Wororster. For Both Sexes. 


| STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SoHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smita, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55z2 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Regular A Special and Ad 

course of stu © years. an - 

vanced Course for ph ef students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss, 
The next entrance examination, ha nag Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN Hypk, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For h Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Maas. 
For Ladies 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NIRMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, %9—265 Iston Bt., 
eren en e n an 
Upper, accommodate. upils of both sexes — three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
In all sections of Upper Department. 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
0 


R. 1, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 

r Busthens Ex teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings. 
with complete modern appotntments; Chemical an 

Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. Z 


(ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase 
G Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


AREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥F.D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 


Give YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 
ys for College or for the ®-" »ntific School. For cata 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A. M. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 


Wn NEWTON English and Classical Schooi. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY. “ight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J As. W.STRONG, Pres 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 

ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J: J. MORRISON, 
279 zz 

ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 

Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 

and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


esident. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. ot Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202_ 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROR’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon’St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical ent. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREER INST. of Industrial Science. 
VV Address Prof. C. TromPson, Worcester, Mass. 


yas LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

all term opens Sept. 25, For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


[48B4L SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 uz 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 

5 course for women. Special courses in French, 
erman, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, and Art- 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
“year. Address Miss WARD, Princ., So. Hadley, Mass. 


Marie WOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
sessuperior, Revs.C.V. SPEAR R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


Td, room, an t per year, $175; tuition 
$36." One-fourth tor catalogue 
Tee. Rev. A. M. Ph.D., Prin. 279 f 


VACANCIES 
IN 


Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Under a joint resolution of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, of March 9, 1880, it is my duty to announce 
that the Board of Visitors of the Virginia Agricultural 
and Mechanical College have resolved to hold a meet- 
ing at Blacksburg, on the 12th day of August next, for 
the purpose of electing ‘‘ professors and all other offi- 
cers and employees of the College.” 

As now organized, the chairs are as follows: Presi- 
dent and Professcr of Moral Philosophy; Professor of 
Natural and Military Tactics; Professor of 
Mathematics; Professor of English Language and Lit- 
terature (including preparatory stulies), Professor of 
Agriculture, Chemistry, and Nataral History; Professor 
of German, French, and in, Professor of Technical 
Mechanics and Drawing. 

The other officers are Treasurer, Farm Manager, and 
Physician. 

he President’s salary is $2,000 and a house; the sal- 
ary of each professor is $1,500 and a house. 

“The Board of Visitors will meet, also, June 30, at 
Blue Ridge Springs, in order to consider whether or 
not any changes shall be madein the subjects or distri- 
bution of studies, or in the policy of the a Per- 
sons interested can receive information as to all details 
by correspondence. 

Applicants should address Hon. A.M. KEILEY, Rich- 
mond, Va., who is now the chairman of the Board. 

FRED. W. M. HOLLIDAY 
276f Governor of Virginia. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
ADA. L. HOWARD, President, 
176 as Wellesley. Mags. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
M OnouTT, A.M., 12 


HEAT SEMINARY will begin its 46th year 
W Sept. if Address Miss A. E. STANTON, Prinel- 
Pal, Norton, Mass, 278 f 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 


tare the best. Look for them. 22tt 


Publishers. 
Tue AHN-HENN Mernuops or 


German, French, and Latin, 


being easy, practical, and lew-priced, carefully 
graded and thorough, with 
WALL-CHARTS, READERS, AND KEYS, 


(which latter being very useful for dictation exercises, 
sold te teachers only), xre fast superseding other 
methods of instruction in Public Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges. Specimen pages sent gratis; copies for 
examination at half price. t terms for introduction 
and exchange. Extensive assortment of 
GERMAN CLASSICAL PIECES, 

for use in colleges, at from 10 cts. each. Largest stock 
of German Books in all departments. Kindergar- 
ten Material and Kindergarten Books. Terrestrial, 
Celestial, and Relief Globes. Catalogues gratis. 

Ge Foreign Books and Periodicals imported 
from Germany, England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Greece, Brazil, and other countries. 

E. STEIGER, 

275 f 25 Park Place, New YORK. 


THE BOOK TEACHERS, pag AND PARENTS HAVE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. — IT MORE THAN 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C, SLADE, 
Editor of “ Good Times.” 


Pinlogues, Speeches, Motion- 

Songs ableaux, Charades, Blackboard 

Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other 
Entertainments. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS 
lvol.l6mo Board covers. Fifty cents. 
i Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address MENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
260 tf eow 13 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


AND | 


FIRST YEARS 
IN 
SONG - LAND, 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting, and carefully - graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply of 
good attractive 


For Imitation 
“ shoudy er Notation, 
Recitation, 
“ Special Occasions, 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. \ 


‘First Years in Song-Land” | 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and out 
strips all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful style. 


Be sure to examine ‘‘ FIRST YEARS IN 
SONG-LAND”? before you select a book for the 
fall and winter session, 


Price, 50c. by mail; $5.00 per doz. by express. 


Specimen pages now ready and sent free on appli 
cation. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., | 805 Broadway, 
CINCINNATI, O. New YorK. 


PHYSICAL 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascinating 1 s\yle, pure in 
language, endo by physicians every-where. An 
elaborate exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Ilus- 


trated. Extraordinary Inducements to Agent» 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


WILLIAM WOOD & 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English 4j:ammar, 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Gia,amar. 
Brown’s Grammar of Euglish Gi xnmmars, 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Reoscoe’s Elemeutary Chemi-try. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary @b ysics. 
Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
be With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Rionarp A. PRoo 
(PYRUS with’ LONGFEL- 
con ons 
LOWELL and others. Quarto, ¢l., fall gilt; $5. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2vols..... 5 00 


Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo.......-..--. 800 
Homiletic Quarterly....---------.-++- per year, 2 00 
N. TABBALS & SONS, 
Publish: tioners, 


| Venal, and Livy, each, § 


ers, Booksellers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


FROM MADGE TO MARGARET. By 
CHESTER. Cloth....... $1.00. 

“ It is a sweet, well-written love story, fall of inter- 
est, because the people are so real.”"— Boston Advertiser. 
MAN PROPOSES. Novel of American Life. By an 

anonymous writer. Cloth. ....1,.00. 

No. 13 RUE MARLOT. From the French of RENE DE 
Pont-Jost. Translated by VIRGINIA CHAMPLIN. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


H OW Natienal Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS Am 

TO and Foreign, at CLuB RATsEs. Send 


stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
As s | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 


A fall line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 


ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


YOu CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
‘6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by —. 

H uarters in New England for Educational Sup- 

School Merchandise of every description. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE NEW ERA! 


Before you Adopt or Change, See 


THE ENCHANTED READERS. 


Four Books; Each One Complete. 


Children and Teachers go into ecstacies over them. 
Full set—examination price, $1.50 ; introduction, $2.00. 
Descriptive circular free. 

AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers, 

264 tf eow 27 Bond Street, New York. 


NEW HYGIENIC AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


BIBLE HYGIENE; or, Health Hints, By a Prysician. 
12mo, 1.25. 

HEALTH, AND HEALTHY HOMES; a Guide to Domestic 
Hygiene. GEoRGE WILSON, A.M.,M.D. 12mo, 
314 pp., cloth; price, $1.50. 

WATER ANALYSIS, for Sanitary Purposes. Illus., 
12mo, 1,00, 

RESLEWV BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND LMPORTE 
271 1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELP 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical (‘ourse, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, ae 1 Mental and 
2. Union Arith Course, Combining § Written, 


| Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 246 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight rome poet 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and G 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.’’— Milton, 

Virgil, Cwsar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 

5.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 

St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.7 5. 

Clark’s Practical and ssive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems, Price, 61.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
ipeakeve, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

ce Sample es Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and v uz 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
INTRODUCTORY PRICES. Per Dos. 
American Standard System of Penmanship...... 80c. 

Tracing-books, Soa, i and 2.......... 56 
American Standard of Drawing. ......... 80 
Greene’s First Steps in Written Language....... 80 
American Standard Writing Speliers .......-.-. 40 
American Standard ( umposition Book........-. 56 
WCeoLWORTH & CO., 

2602z% 76 Duane 8t., N.Y.; 15 Bromfieid St., Boston. 


JOHN W. LOVELL 
24 8T., NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Werks, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight’s History of Engiand,4’ “ 10.00 
Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 - 5.00 


Rellin’s Ancient Histery, 4 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . . * 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 « 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
of the National Education League. 


Secretary 
A BOOK Price........- 1.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


W-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


FOR on PREMIUM LIST. 
‘ 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. X11—No. 4. 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 00., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Morse’s First Book in Zoology. 


Unlike most scientific text-books, in this work the 
easier lessons come first. A child of six can under- 
stand the first chapter. Examples for study are those 
known to everybod oh such as spiders, worms, clams, 
lobsters, etc., while “4a g all the antiquated figures 
so often found in books, but so seldom in nature. Pro- 
fessor Morse has drawn. directly from life, with simple, 
graphic outline, easily reproduced by the pupil. 


Specimen copy (for examination) to teachers and 
school-officers, 60 cents. 


Gent. Agt. for New England, 
W. EIAZEN, 6 Hawiey St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADOPT THE BEST. 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Readers and Spellers. 


Intr. Exch. 
New American First Reader, ‘ e 13 


New American Second Reader, . ° =a 13 
New American Third Reader, 33 
New American Fourth Reader, . ° = 2 
New American Fifth Reader, ° e 35 
New American mological Reader, 1 00 65 
New American Primary Speller, -08 
New American Pronouncing Speller, - 20 12 
A.S. BARNES & CO. 
Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


EB Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St. NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE. 323 Bremfield St., Bosien. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

terature. 
whice's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Dictio: 
Hay’s Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical 
Scientific ic Books, oe pages, 8 Svo ; catalogues of books on 
Social Science, Political Banks, 
Pauperism, and dred su ; # catalogue of re- 
cent additions to our stock of Practical Beients and 
Technical Works ; sent free to any one who will for- 
ward address. 269 


OLARE & MAYNARD, New York, 


Thomson’s New Arithmetics ond Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Kny- 
lish and Lessons in 

Miutchisen’s Physiclegy and 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 

4 Madison St., Chicago. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Adame’s Improved Arithmetic, 65 


Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), 00 
Parkers Natural ‘Philosophy 30 
or’s Natu 0s0 Ae 
Preston’s Book 1.65 
Scott’s Manual of United States His —— 
Scott's Review History of the -70 
Zachos’s New American Speaker 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield BOSTON. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publishers. 


SEND A POSTAL 


POR OUR 


New Educational Catalogue, 
JUST ISSUED. 


lt gives a full description of our books and announce- 
mentt for the coming and recent publications, and is 
pronounced by high and unprejudiced authority to be 
** the most tasty and effective educational catalogue ever 
published in this country.” 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston ; 
4 Bond Street, New York ; 
278 66 State st.eet, Chicago. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The The Only: Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
DOWDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
tay: sShakepore: 'His Mind and Art.” 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the esthetic study of 
a play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
ea book “ pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
z ‘to be desired to make one wise ”’)—no small matter, 

I think, with young readers and with old. 

From Ewin A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 


.08 | spearean Grammar.” I have not ween any edition that 


compresses so much n information into so small 
a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on 8 espeare,—needless re 
tition, superfiuous explanation, and unscholar-like 
noring of STOCKIN 
C, t. for New 
22a lin 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. | BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | "42 Grand St 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. | YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 00., 


American Poems, ‘the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical etches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 


AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.’’ Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean merson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less attractive to) 
the general reader. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry CaBor LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. any striking poem of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to “‘The Wonderful One- 
Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is 
sirable for use in gu and the family circ 25. 

Andrews’ Latin Seri 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 

English Language. $1.05 


urdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 
n’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


me IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CoO., 


NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., kc. &c., &o. 


For New-Engiaod States add 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
14 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
@Olmey’s Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Algebras end Higher 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Celten’s New Geograpk hs. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philesephy. 
Hill’s Elem. of Bheteric and Com on. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkee 


Introductory Prices pas Reduced. 


For terms address 


on aa 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 


Haldeman's mology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater's Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry's History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent op application. 245 zz 


PORTER & COATES 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 


to all others: 
BRaub’s Normal First Keader. 
66 Sec 


“ Fifth 

Ranb’s Klementary Arithmetic. 

66 Complete 
Huckwalier’s Speller. 

Comprehensive ‘ 

Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blewpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brewn’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
@ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


HOS. T. BAILEY, Gan’! Agt ew 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Miaury’s Gee 
Holmes’ 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S 

Educational Publications. 

Guyot's New 
"Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New 
FPelter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 

and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. Wipe 


New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Besten. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


THE SONC SHEAF, 
A new collection of Vocal Mi in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Elementary Course. 
Fifty ents. 


Sample Copy by Mail.. 
HAPPY HOURS, 

A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
mentary for Academies, &. 


Sample by Mail............ y Cents. 
$1.00. 
Address ih Publishers, as | as above. 223 


AINSWORTH & 00. 
107 Chambers St., 


,| Payeol. & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

Barthvlémew’s Drawi Series. 

Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 

Pattersen’s Com ition Books. 

Greek Text Books. 

Haass Latin Course. 

The Cumbridge Course of Physics. 

Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
Agen) 


and 
Venable’s Algebra, G try. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English 


DeVere’s French Serie. 155 az 


MACMILLAN & CO.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS : 


Siuxliey’s Lessons in Elem. ty jology, $1. 
in Physical Geeg., 

in Kiem, Chem try, 
ms Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Ei ry L im Logic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
LLeckyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street. New York 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


*“« Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the — century 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE, 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $1.75. 

“ Written terse and ue le 
the work is no merely a record 0 F tacts, bat is is. 
tory in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 

attractive form.” 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


a8 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Publishe 
WORDS AND orn. A Lesson- 
Beok for Primary Schools. By HENRY E. 
SAwYER, A.M., Associate Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. 1i6mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts, 


This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient s ms and mod- 
els for teachers, the subjects a to be taught in 
the second year; so that, wi the exception of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed. The manual 
was originally prepared for primary schools under the 
author’s supervision, and is published at the request of 
— who have used it and seen the results of its use. 

jars sent he plication. 


hers, as above ; 
HOMAS H. BUSA 
256 70 Metropolitan Block, 


+90 | Leffingwell’s English Classics 


G. P. PUTNAM’S 


PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Series of Atlases ), 75e. to one 
The Advanced Science vols. 1°98 
Godwin’s Cyclo. o tograp y, (new ed. 
Brackett’s Bootes for Home and 1.265 
t’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 


Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, 'Mathetion, and 
Sturtevant’s Economies. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with 


381 Washington St., Boston, 
3zy Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & O00., 
Art anp EpvuocaTionAL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 

for public by WALTER SMITH, 
Drawing in the Boston Public 
ls, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


and science. 
Drawing Materials. 


Natural Series. Fer schools 
ted in their 


natural colors, and arranged af instruction with object- 
Prang’s Americans Chreomos. 15523 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


NEW ‘TEXT-BOOK. 


BURR ON STRESSES. 


A course on the Stresses in 


Bridge and Reef Trusses, Arched Ribs, and 
Suspension Bridges. 


Prepared for the Department of Civil Engineering at 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 


By W. H. BURR, C. E., 
Prof. Rational and Technical Mechanics. 


lvol.,8vo. 12 Folding Plates and Wood-cuts. Cloth 
$3.50." 7 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Ray’s New Higher Arithmetic, . 


Published by 


NEW BOOKS --- JUST ISSUED. 


Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS adopted for New 
Cincinnati, San Prancisco, Sacramento, New Bedford (Mass ), ts 
Terre Haute, Sandusky, Joliet, and 300 other Cities and leading ma. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 


Ne. § HAWLEY STRERT, BOSTON, a7 


Exchange. aud n. 
35 cts. 
50 75 “ 
50 “ 


, Brooklyn, 
hattanooga, 


CINCINNATI NEVW YORE. 
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Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. | 
Sanford's Elementary Algebra. 
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